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Dimitry says no to alcohol mixers on campus — 


by Ruth DesRoches 

“Being president and a saloon keeper 
is a double jeopardy,” says John R. 
Dimitry, president of Northern Essex 
Community College. 

Recently the issue of on-campus mix- 
ers involving alcohol sparked Northern 
Essex student interest. An editorial, 
“Mixers — Yes or No,” and a commen- 
tary, “New Liquorless Mixer,’’ appeared 
in the Oct. 25 issue of the Observer. Both 
articles agreed mixers would allow 
students to meet and enjoy a festive at- 
mosphere. But the question is raised: 
Should alcohol be served? 

No, says President Dimitry. 

Dimitry explains that five years ago, 
the Massachusetts Legislature raised the 
drinking age from 18 to 20. This touched 
off a reduction of and final elimination of 
mixers on campus. 

One reason we eliminated mixers, 
Dimitry says, was because they were sub- 
sidized by the Student Activity Fund. All 
Day Division students must pay a stu- 
dent activity fee. Because of the drinking 
age being 20, many students would not 
be aliowed to participate in a mixer 
because they could not legally gain en- 
trance. Is it fair to the student who has 
paid his or her activity fee to be 
eliminated from a student activity? 

It is also a problem to distinguish bet- 
ween 18 and 20 year olds. This brings up 
the problem of ‘‘fake identification,” 
Dimitry says. 

“Clearly, the most important reason 
why we at NECC have not allowed 
alcohol mixers is because of the law in 
Massachusetts referred to as the Saloon 
Keepers Liability Law,’ Dimitry says. 
“In Massachusetts, a saloon keeper can 


Campus news 


President John R. Dimitry, 
-Carl Russo photo. 


face criminal charges if a customer 
becomes drunk and causes injury to 
oneself or another. If this person is 
underage, prepare to go to jail. This is, 
I feel, a double jeopardy, being president 
and a saloon keeper.”’ 

I realize such activities offered at the 
college are risky, such as white water 
canoeing and mountain climbing; 
however, I accept this,”’ he adds. 

“T don’t need to take unnecessary risks 
where drinking is concerned. I will not get 
into the saloon-keeper business. Someone 


else will have to be responsible. Until so- 
meone tells me to, a saloon keeper I am 
not!” 

Dimitry says he is not against a mixer 
being transferred off campus under the 
direction of a responsible saloon keeper 
or restaurant owner. 

As for a “‘liquorless’’ mixer being held, 
Dimitry says this will be left up to the 
student government to engage it and put 
money into it. “I'll be there to join in on 
the fun. It would be a good experience,”’ 
he says. It is useful to give students a 
chance to engage in a mixer where no 
alcohol is served, he adds. 

Dimitry says the chemical of greatest 
abuse is alcohol, often causing the 
destruction of family, career, property 
and lives. ‘This country is dangerously 
addicted to alcohol,’’ he states. ‘“Maybe 
a ‘liquorless’ mixer would say to the 
students: have a good time without hav- 
ing to rely on the consumption of 
alcohol.”’ 

Northern Essex/Salem State Collabora- 
tion a reality 

Dimitry says by September, 1984, Nor- 
thern Essex will be in collaboration with 
Salem State offering four-year degrees in 
three program areas. These areas are: 
Early Childhood Education, Social Work, 
and Business Management and Office Oc- 
cupations. Business, Dimitry says, is 
Salem State’s biggest program. 

Nursing will be included the following 
year as programming must be accredited 
by the National League of Nursing and 
by the Massachusetts Board of Nursing. 

To eliminate duplication of courses, 
Dimitry says we will need people to study 
the subject matter from both Salem State 
and Northern Essex. We need to know 


what is ours and what is theirs. Such a 
study will determine if a student is a 
freshman, sophomore, junior or senior. — 

The Board of Regents is in favor of the 
Salem State/Northern Essex collabora- 
tion, as is the local Board of Trustees, he — 
adds. 

This will be the first time a public two- 


year and four-year college will do this in — er 


Massachusetts. Students at Northern 
Essex will be able to continue and get a 


four-year degree at Northern Essex 


taught by Salem State professors. 


“William Hogan,’’ Dimitry says, 
“president of Lowell University, is sup- — 


porting this and hopes to work with us 
in the future.” 
Faculty members “getting restless” — 
Professional employees at Northern 
Essex have not received a new contract’ 
since the old one expired June 30. 


3s 
Poles 


There have been 39 negotiating ses- — : 


sions for a new contract over a period of 
12 months, with seven more sessions ex- 
pected for November. 


The union says it wants a 50 percent : * 


increase in pay over a period of three 
years. However, the state has opted to 
give only 19 percent. 

Dimitry says salaries have been frozen. - 
Usually there is some salary increase by 


July 1 each year. This freeze creates some 


uneasiness, he adds. 

The bargainers still have along way to’ 
go before making a final settlement. 
However, Dimitry expects “‘quite a good 
one’’ this year. ‘‘It should be the best 
financial package we have received since 


1975,” he says. With inflation down, — 


Dimitry believes increased salaries can 
get a jump on inflation. “I am also quite 
sure of a three-year contract,” ’ he adds.. 


College drafts sexual harrassment policy —__ 


President John R. Dimitry has an- 


nounced to the college community that it ~ 


is both a legal and social responsibility of 
the school to have in place a sexual 
harassment policy and procedure for 
handling reports of perceived violations. 

In a memo Nov. 1, Dimitry said a 
policy statement was drafted last spring 
and forwarded to the Community College 
Counsel for further review and approval. 
Legal consul Judith Wong determined 
the policy was consistent with the one be- 
ing developed as part of a comprehensive, 
system-wide affirmative action policy. 
Since there has been a delay in the 
preparation of the systemwide policy and 
its approval by the Board of Regents, 
Dimitry has decided to implement 
Northern Essex institutional policy asa 
recourse.”’ He says when the system-wide 
policy is finalized and released he will for- 
ward it to the college community. 

The policy on sexual harassment is as 
follows: 


‘Any student, staff member, faculty member or member of the 


administration who has experienced sexual harrassment 


should first attempt to solve the problem through discussion.’ 


It is the policy of Northern Essex 
Community College that sexual harass- 
ment is a form of sex discrimination and 
violates college policy as well as Federal 
and State statutes. Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (29 CFR Part 1604) 
defines sexual harassment as unwel- 
comed sexual advances, or requests for 
sexual favors when: 

1) submission to such conduct is made 
either explicitly or implicitly a term and 
condition of an individual’s employment 
or status as a student; 

2) submission to or rejection of such con- 
duct by an individual is used as a basis 


for employment or academic decisions af- 
fecting him or her, or for the award- 
ing or withholding of favorable employ- 
ment or academic opportunities, evalua- 
tions or assistance; or other verbal or 
physical conduct related to sex when such 
conduct has the purpose or effect of 
substantially interfering with the in- 
dividual’s performance at work or in 
study by creating an intimidating, hostile 
or offensive environment in which to 
work or learn. 

Any student, staff member, faculty 
member or member of the administration 
who has experienced sexual harassment 


Faculty members plan picket to spur contract 


by Jim Hegarty 

Faculty members at Northern Essex 
Community College will be picketing 
Nov. 14, 15, and 16 to protest what they 
feel is a lack of progress in the contract 
negotiations between the Massachusetts 
Community College Council (MCCC) and 
the Massachusetts Board of Regents, the 
bargaining unit for the state. 


_ “This is not a strike,’ said Faculty 
Association President John Guarino. 
“‘We fully realize that, under the letter of 
the law, a strike is illegal. What we have 
planned is peaceful, informational 
picketing,’’ Guarino explained. 


The picketing is one of the measures 
the faculty union will be using to draw at- 
tention to what they feel is foot-dragging 

by the Board of Regents. The contract 
negotiations have been going on for seven 
months, with little progress on major 
issues. 


Other actions being taken by the Facul- 
ty Association include the wearing of 
black armbands Nov. 21, 22, and 23. On 
Nov. 28 and 29, members will distribute 
leaflets among the various vendors that 


service the school, along with the 
students and members of the community. 


“We want to inform the people of the 
anti-union posture being taken by the col- 
lege presidents, and the Board of 
Regents,’’ Guarino said. 


Guarino said faculty members do not 
in any way plan to go beyond ‘“‘peaceful 
exhortation. The only way to insure we 
do not go beyond this, is to continue the 
peaceful demonstrations as long and as 
often as possible. This is the resource that 
we have available to us,” he added. 


The bargaining team for the MCCC has 
accused the Board of Regents of 
“stonewalling’”’ on critical issues. They: 
charge that the Regents tactics include 
“vague answers, weak and insufficient ra- 
tionale, spotty data, and delays in 
negotiations.” 


Thus far, the only agreements between 
the two parties have been in minor areas 
such as the preamble, the maintenance of 
records, dues and academic freedom. Ma- 
jor areas yet to be agreed upon are salary, 
workload, promotion, benefits and 
grievance procedures. 


The Faculty Association is also plann- 
ing to attend the trustees’ meeting on 
Nov. 9. Guarino is urging as ‘many. 
members of the association as possible to 
attend, and even more importantly, 
Guarino added, to get on the agenda to 
address the problems with the 
negotiations. 


“The last time I was placed on the 
agenda, and started to talk about collec- 
tive bargaining, I was gavelled down. I 
would like as many as possible to be plac- 
ed on the agenda, then get up to talk 
about specific problems, like morale and 
fair salaries,’’ Guarino said. 


Guarino also urged faculty members to 
mail letters of protest written to the 
trustees regarding the negotiations 
stalemate. 


Faculty Association member Frank 
Padellaro said that the presence of the 
union members at the trustee’s meetings 
must happen “‘on a continual basis, with 
constant presence of the faculty union. 
We cannot make an appearance, then fade 
away,” Padellaro added. 


Professor John Guarino, president of 
Faculty Association. 
-Kathy Hawkes photo. 


should first attempt to resolve the pro- 
blem through discussion. In cases where 
such a discussion presents. particular 
stress or difficulties, the complainant 


may consult with the college’s affirmative — 


action officer and may bring an associate 
to that meeting if desired. If the aggriev- 


ed party is uncertain as to whether or not — 


discrimination or harassment has occur- 


red, the affirmative action officer should — 
be consulted in confidence. Ifthereisno 
resolution on the matter within ten work- — 


ing days, the grievant may then institute — 


a formal grievance utilizing the institu- Me 


tion’s Affirmative Action/Equal Employ- ae 


ment Opportunity (AA/EEO) grievance 
procedure, in the case of an employee, o} 
the student grievance procedure when the - 


grievant is a student. ms 


Any member of the Northern Essex 
Community College community who feels _ 
that he or she has a grievance should feel 
free to use the above procedures without _ 
threat of intimidation or Rian 


negotiations 
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Director of Instructional Media Center 
Alan Foucault. -Carl Russo photo. 


Learning Resource Director David Kelley. 
-Carl Russo photo. 
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Audio visual dept. gets grant 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

With support from a Title III grant, 
the Audio Visual Department will be 
refining and updating its equipment in 
order to continue a project with interac- 
' tive video that it initiated two years ago. 

The grant will provide $53,000 over a 
four-year period to establish this new 
technology that combines computer work 
stations with self-pacing video lessons. 
Equipment for the project will include, 
but not be limited to, four new Apple 
computers with disc drives, video-tape 
players and a new color camera. 

“All this will add to the quality and 
professionalism of the Audio Visual 
Department,’’ says Director of Instruc- 
tional Media Alan Foucault. “We will not 
only be using this type of program but 


‘The Day After’ 
shows Nov. 20 


Peace committee news 
by Phyllis Pucci 

The Peace Committee met Oct. 20 to 
make plans for the semester. 

The Peace Committee will be focusing 
on the ABC movie ‘‘The Day After,” 
which will be shown Nov. 20 at 8 p.m. on 
WCVB-TV, Channel 5. 

“The Day After” is a fictitious story 
of a nuclear bomb destroying Kansas 

. City, and the effects of the bomb on 
residents of nearby Lawrence, Kan. 

The first half of the movie concentrates 
on the characters who live in Lawrence. 
The second half, after the bomb drops, 
graphically shows the results of that ex- 
plosion, including people being vaporized, 
firestorms, and the effects of radiation 
sickness. 

The Peace Committee will have a table 
set up in the cafeteria from noon to 2 p.m. 
Nov. 14-18, to encourage people to watch 
the film. Pamphlets, flyers and other 
information will be available at the table. 

The committeee also is exploring the 
possiblity of sponsoring discussion and 
support groups tor people who watch the 


developing our own original software 
from the curriculum offered here. This 
grant will allow us to take the role of 
pioneer.” 

With staff interest, the first modules 
will be put into use in the areas of Social 
Sciences and Health and Human Ser- 
vices, although surveys will be done to 
discover other areas that might benefit 
from the program. 

Long-term goals of the project include 
labs for staff development to focus on the 
use of these computer-assisted lessons as 
an instructional resource 

Learning Resource Center Director 
David Kelly calls the new medium ‘‘uni- 
que” and it will be the first one of its kind 
in the area. 

“Developing this new teaching 
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Members of Peace Committee Mary Jane Gillespie and Nancy Brown. 


movie. 

Audio Visual will videotape the pro- 
gram and possibly show it at a later date 
for people who miss it on TV. 

There will be a library exhibit, as well 
as posters placed around campus, to 
publicize the film. 

Peace Committee members will be 
distributing a flyer to faculty members 
describing the movie. The committee 


Museum of Science offers 


The eyes have it in a new exhibit, 3-D, 
at the Museum of Science. 

The Boston museum explores the 
phenomenon of seeing through an exten- 
sive and unusual collection of art and 
technology gathered from this country 
and abroad. Ranging from the earliest 
stereoscopic instruments of the mid-19th 
centruy to contemporary holograms and 
a 3-D TV prototype, the exhibit includes 
the works of some 50 leading artists, 
technicians, and scientists in the field. 

Visitors first use their eyes to absorb 
demonstrations of binocular vision and to 
test their own depth perception. 

Then they are exposed to a wide 
variety of approaches to 3-D in 
_ photography, painting, games, prisms, 


goggles, and lenses. They discover that 
seeing in 3-D requires two pictures — one 
for each eye, taken from different angles 
of view. 

Among the highlights of the exhibit is 
a 15 minute slide show with music in a 
specially installed little theatre. There a 
diverse collection of 3-D images by 
several different American and Canadian 
photographers is shown. Another 
highlight is holograms, one a holographic 
water fountain in the lower lobby. Still 
another highlight is applications of 3-D 
in medical research, surgery, mapping, 
and microscopic photography. 

In addition to the serious pieces of art 
and technology, the exhibit gives visitors 
a chance to indulge in 1950’s nostalgia. 


resource brings us to a higher lever of ser- 
vice technology,’’ says Kelly, who at- 
tributes the grant, at least partially, to 
AV’s success with two experimental 
tapes that were produced with a similar 
grant which provided funds, but no 
equipment. 

Although the hiring of an additional 
technician is within the budget, the suc- 
cess of the program depends highly on 
faculty interest and support. Prospective 
curriculum must be carefully analyzed 
before being adapted to fit into the for- 
mat of an interactive video program. 

Foucault stressed ‘‘faculty should be 
excited about the opportunity to be in- 


volved; the instructional media center can 


provide the expertise, but we really need 
the faculty to serve as content experts.” 


-Carl Russo photo. 


hopes faculty members will integrate 
discussions and possible showings of the 
movie into their classes. 

The committee also is concentrating on 
recruiting new members, especially 
students. I 

Anyone interested in joining the Peace 
Committee should attend the Nov. 9 
meeting at noon in the Faculty Lounge, 
room C-335. 


3-D show 


Movie magazines, story cards, Mighty 
Mouse, and comics popular in the 
mid-20th century are included. 

The 3-D exhibit, to run through Feb. 
5, is part of an autumn-winter ‘‘Seeing is 
Believing” theme. The museum will also 
present animation films on weekends 
starting Nov. 11 through February, and 
an exhibit, ‘‘Cartoon Creation: The Art of 
Animation,”’ Nov. 12-Feb. 27. 


Reminder: Last day 
to see faculty advisors 
is Nov. 18 


Job Fair 


Nov. 10. 


The Fall 1983 Job Fair sponsored by 
the Northern Essex Community College 
Placement Office will be held in the 
College Center, carpeted lounge, Thurs- 
day, Nov. 10, from 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

Past job fairs have drawn between 25 
and 35 corporations and organizations 
ranging from high tech firms and 
hospitals to fast food operations and the 
military. The upcoming fair features 
representatives from Burger King, 
Metropolitan Life, BayBanks, New 
England Telephone and at least four area 
hospitals. 

The job fair provides an excellent 
opportunity for students to begin 
developing those all-important contacts 
as well as a chance to sample the area job 
market all in one location. Some on-the- 
spot hiring is also done during these fairs, 
so those looking for work would be well 
advised to bring their resume along to the 
fair. 

The Placement Office urges every stu- 
dent to attend the Fall Job Fair. It does 
not matter whether you are a first 
semester student or just about to 
graduate — the job fair is an opportuni- 
ty you should not pass up. 


Landry says 
crackdown dissuades 


college mixers 


by Bill Robert and Eric Jacobs 

NECC Dean of Students Norman Lan- 
dry, ata recent interview, said that he 
was not aware that any kind of Halloween 
mixer had been planned, let alone 
cancelled. 

Landry explained that a part of the 
planning process for special functions, 
such as mixers, involves notifying him of 
any plans. He said that he was not 
notified. 5 

Landry cited a case in which a teenage 
girl was killed in alcohol related accident 
following a mixer at Cape Cod Communi- 
ty College. The parents of the girl are 
suing the college, along with others in- 
volved in the accident, for millions of 
dollars. 

Whether or not a college is to be held 
liable in a situation such as this is another 
issue to be taken under consideration, 
Landry said. 

Alternatives being discussed are dry or 
chaperoned mixers, or a concert on 
campus. Another alternative under con- 
sideration would be to hire a band to play 
at college functions. One of the problems 
with this measure is that the more 
popular bands command a high fee. 

Landry stressed that the college is 
obligated to do what the students want 
when planning a student function. 
Examples of this are the noon movies and 
coffeehouses, which have been well 
received by the student body, Landry 
reports. 

An additional reason that could 
dissuade colleges from sponsoring 
alcoholic mixers is the fact that Governor 
Michael S. Dukakis has initiated a drunk 
driving crackdown. Dukakis has warned 
that he would be making college cam- 
puses a focal point in the enforcement. 

é eae : 


Dean of Students Norman anadry. 
-Carl Russo photo. 
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Creative Arts 


Courses in music offer outlet for talented 


by Faith Benedetti 

Do you like music? Enjoy singing, 
playing an instrument or just plain listen- 
ing? There are a number of music courses 
being offered next semester, and with 
registration coming up shortly, you 
might want to consider these enjoyable 
and informative classes. 

The listening and discussion class for 
the spring is Introduction to Music 
(MU7091). The course covers both Euro- 
pean and American music, from classical 
to folk to rock. It is an examination of 
music and the ways in which it affected 
the times. There is no musical knowledge 
needed to take this course. It is scheduled 
for Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 11 a.m. 

Jazz and Rock Theory (MU7094) is the 
course for students with the ability. to 
read music. The construction of scales 
and chords will be taught, and the em- 
phasis will be placed on writing originals. 
The student will learn how to effectively 


Charles Knouse reads at Works in Pro- 
gress. John Apkarian photo. 


Knouse brings variety 


to Works in Progress 


by Carmel Parino 
Charles Knouse, part-time speech 
teacher at Northern Essex, presented a 
set of readings Oct. 30 at the Works in 
Progress series sponsored by the English 
Department. Selections included sonnets, 
-ascene from ‘‘Macbeth,”’ and a Ray Brad- 
“bury short story titled ““‘The Emissary.” 


Knouse explained at the beginning he 
had no theme, then put together works 
dealing with the autumn, in particular Oc- 
tober, Halloween, and horror. 


He read ‘“‘Spring and Fall’ by Gerald 
Hopkins, bringing an actor’s skill to the 
sprung rhythm of the English poet. Then 
he read a scene from ‘‘Macbeth,’’ using 
a Scottish accent. He performed both the 
parts of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
Knouse said he thought their scheming 
was a matter of degree not kind, and he 
felt this was the real tragedy of Macbeth. 
Knouse suggested the real villain is not 
Lady Macbeth, but Macbeth’s own in- 
ability to control his ambition. 


Moving on to the poem ‘‘Sunday Mor- - 
ning’’ by Wallace Stevens, he said while 
on the surface level the poem is about a 
woman dying, it really touches the univer- 
sal experience with death. 


Concluding with the 116 Sonnet by 
Shakespeare, Knouse ended with reading 
the much quoted and loved lines —‘‘Let 
me not to the marriage of true minds/ ad- 
mit impediments./ Love is not love/ which 
alters when it altercation finds/ nor bends 
with the remover to remove.”’ 


read, write and understand jazz and rock 
rhythms. This course could be extremely 
helpful to those students in bands. If you 
are a little rusty on your music reading, 
please contact Prof. Michael Finegold and 
he will determine whether or not this 
would be a good course for you to take. 
The class will be meeting on Tuesdays 
from 9-11:45 a.m. 


Performance Ensemble (MU7097) is 
the course for students who can play an 
instrument. In this class, the student will 
learn to perform in a group a variety of 
different musical styles, running from 
classical to rock. The ensemble puts on 
a concert near the end of each semester. 
Students in the ensemble also have the 
option to sing with the chorus at the 
Spring Concert. The class meets at 1 p.m. 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Performance Ensemble I] is available for 
second semester students. It meets at the 
same time. 


Songs of Sacred Harp rich 


by Robert Jacobucci 

The early American settlers were 
children of a new frontier. New lands and 
new freedoms were being explored and 
planted, taking shape and bearing fruit. 

Life on the frontier was one of hardship 
and hard work. Day to day dependence 
on God for successful crops and every 
other need manifested itself in a religious 
revival about 1780. 

Evangelical religion supplied the 
needed support and spiritual consolation 
that kept people going. Camp meetings 
sprang up everywhere as untiring ciruit- 
riding preachers tended their flocks. Sing- 
ing from the very beginning was central 
to their worship. It provided the emo- 
tional outlet and medium of communal 
fellowship with other believers. The only 
requirement was the tunes be lively and 
easy to learn. The music had to be easily 
accessible. The musical traditions and 
literacy of the Pilgrim fathers had mostly 
been lost through the more time consum- 
ing matters of mere survival in an 
untamed land. 

In 1801, William Little and William 
Smith of Albany, New York, designed a 
system in their book “The Easy Instruc- 
tor.’ The system was to make slight 
reading easier. They gave the notes of the 
scale distinctive shapes (circle, triangle, 
square, diamond), and used only four 
syllables (Fa, So, La, Mi) in singing the 
basic scale. This system is still used in the 
Sacred Harp songbook. 

The result of the songbook was the 
singing school movement teaching 
thousands the rudiments of music using 
the shape-note method. It wasn’t long 
before this method spread across the 


Creative Process 


by Bill Copeland 

A one-man theatre show/educational 
lecture called ‘“‘The Creative Process’’ was 
performed last Wednesday afternoon in 
the Top Notch Theatre. Boston Arts 
Group President Bart McCarthy used 
many improvisations during his sole lec- 
ture performance. 

McCarthy, who holds a master’s 
degree in theatre from Brandeis Univer- 
sity, is touring with his “‘Creative Pro- 
cess’’ lecture for the first time this year, 
in addition to touring with his one-man 
Abe Lincoln show. 

McCarthy discussed the large amount 
of research he had to go through in order 
to construct a realistic imitation of Abe 
Lincoln. He performed some scenes from 
the Lincoln show. 

After announcing his first topic, 
improvisation, McCarthy, showing the 
audience a break from the creative pro- 
cess, went into a comic routine when he 
chased his own self-motivated hand 
around the stage. 

McCarthy said improvisation has its 
own special place in performances and the 
creative process. ‘‘A person should try 
anything that comes to mind to spark 


For students who can’t play an instru- 
ment, there is the very popular Chorus 
(MU7101), where the student learns to 
develop vocal skills. The chorus works in 
conjunction with the Performance 
Ensemble in the preparation and pulling 
off of the Spring Concert. Also for second 
semester students is Chorus II (MU7102) 
and both sections meet on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 1 p.m. 

If you are interested in what the music 
division is doing for the remainder of the 
semester, your best bet is the Music Club, 
which meets Wednesday noons in C-202. 
Finegold would like to stress that you 
may go to the meetings, and even perform 
with the chorus in the upcoming Holiday 
Cakes and Ale Concert if you are in- 
terested. The same goes for playing in the 
performance ensemble. All music 
activities are open to the college com- 
munity, and are not just for students 
enrolled in music courses. 

Another popular music club activity is 


‘Singing...provided 
the emotional 
outlet...The only 
requirement was 

that the tunes be 
lively and easy 

to learn.’ 


nation from New England down through 


the rural south as far west as Texas. With 
it came the folk-flavored tunes of that 
region. 

The borrowing of secular folk songs to 
supply the melody of sacred music was 
a popular practice and with religious 
words set to these folk tunes, the 
American spiritual was born. The infu- 
sion of the folk element contributes a 
distinctive sound to spiritual music. 

The use of model scales, especially the 
five note pentatonic scale and open har- 
monic texture, demonstrate this sound 
and set it. apart from the more formal 
European hymns which are also included 
in the Sacred Harp collection. A droning 
sound much like Scottish bagpipes can 
also be heard giving a very earthy, 
timeless quality. 

The first shape-note songbooks came 
out around 1800 in New England. In 


aids in combatting writer's block - 


ideas, because creativity is a response 
action. The world is vibrant with life and 
possibilities to get ideas from,”’ he said. 

McCarthy’s second topic was con- 
tradiction. “Once you start contradicting, 
things become obvious,” he said. He took 
three unrelated words from a Thesaurus 
and showed the audience how easy it is 
to make a story from them. Unless you 
attended McCarthy’s lecture, you 
wouldn't believe, in print, the story he got 
out of “car,” ‘“‘palm,”’ and ‘‘see.”’ 


Although most of McCarthy’s perfor- 
mances were spontaneous and 
unrehearsed he succeeded in producing a 
logically cohesive and very informative 
show. McCarthy stressed that an 
individual has to ‘‘discover his own pro- 
cess by engaging in his own tendencies.”’ 

McCarthy’s process can be used by 
artists as well as students preparing 
material for an important essay. ‘‘Keep 
inserting pieces of paper into your 
typewriter until you find a sheet that 
wants to work for you.’’ McCarthy bat- 
tles writer’s block with the belief that 
most people are “afraid to start writing” 
he added. “‘You stare at a blank piece of 


_ tion. ‘‘An audience,” 


. 


< 


oS 


the Big Band. Students interested in this 
should be able to play an instrument. The ~ 
school owns a few instruments, but it is. 
suggested that you use your own. — 
Finegold says that members from the 
community have been coming to the prac- 
tices, and that all instruments are needed. 
If you’d like your chance to become the _ 
new King of Swing, check out the Bigs ef 
Band. Si 
Some students think that music. x 
courses don’t count toward a degree, but — 
quite the contrary. They fulfill liberal arts — 
core requirements for fine arts, may be 
used as electives, and also fulfill — 
humanities requirements in other degree _ 
programs. They are also quite helpful if 
you plan a career in music, creative arts, _ 
dance, or if you are just into music and — 
its beginnings. tie 
If you need any additional infocmatie ok 
on taking a music class, consult yourcol- _ 
lege catalog, advisor, or Prof. Mike 
Finegold, in his office, C-356, ext. 210, 


in history — 
1844, the Sacred Harp songbook was 
edited by F.F.White and, along withhis  _ 
successors, the original work has been 
refined and improved up to the present 
day. The latest revision was publisheds in 

1971. ; 

The Sacred Harp songbook represents o 
a unique extensive collection of spirituals 
reflecting our multicultural history and — 
folk music styles complete with shape- 
note music. vs 

The songs fall into four categories: folk — 
tunes, psalm tunes, revivalist hymns and r) 
fuging tunes. , 

The folk tunes are the oldest and pe 
originated in the British Isles, They have 
been passed down by oral tradition. An 
example is ‘‘Northport,” an old pirate 
song with religious words set to it. 

The psalm tune comes from more tradi- — 
tional church music of European origin. 
It has passed along relatively intact. The 
tune ‘‘Northfield” exemplifies this type - : 


eet beh alt ON ae he) a 


and is classic in design. ie i 
The revivalist hymns take on amore 
rousing and lively nature much like the __ 
revival meetings from which they come. " 
“Cusseta” is a revivalist hymn. ae 
The largest category isthe fuging tune. i 
In the fuging style, the voice parts come we 
in one after the other, building in the © ae 
round as in the tune ‘‘Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat.” ‘The Last Words of Coper- 
nicus”’ is a fuging tune. 4 
All these songs 
“Northport,” ‘‘Cusseta,” 
Words of Copernicus”’ will be perfor 
Dec. 8 and 9 at 7:30 p.m. at the Cakes 
Ale Concert, College Center. The numb 
are planned for the adventurous soul. B 
sure to bring your ears and a hearty 
thirst. 


paper with the fear of knowing that you 
must fill that paper up with information.” __ 
McCarthy’s final topic wasinterpreta- 
says McCarthy, “‘is 
many interpretations of one show.” He 
told the audience that when writing a 
term paper about an historical character, — “f s 
“Tt might do you good to gotoa library © 
and find some interesting ironies about — 
your character that were never shown in — 
a Hollywood production or TV documen- 
tary.” He told of how his research on 
Lincoln revealed aman with avery high- __ 
pitched voice and a mild speech impedi- _ 
ment, contradicting the Lincoln with 


~ rallying rhetoric of the Gettysburgh 


Address. ~ 

McCarthy stressed his adage that more 
work paves the way for more inspiration. 
“It takes a long time to get a short way,” 
he said. He suggested taking breaks 
along the way, but he doesn’t believe that — 
TV is a relaxation. ‘‘Take breaks and 
relax but not by watching TV. TV puts 
you on hold. It doesn’t offer any stimula- 
tion to the creative process.’ 

Running slightly less than an hour, 
McCarthy’s lecture-show was as enter- 
taining as it was informative. 
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_ Creative Arts 


‘Sound of Music’ 


ena ge : ee 
Sopranos Kristen Simes and Susan Swan, and altos Penny Pad 
Alestock practice song with Prof. Herb Crook at the piano. 


more, Lisa DesRochers and Janice 


oe ee 


Fai Rl oats 


Lisa Desrochers plays guitar with the Dixieland Band. 


Penny Padmore plays standup bass for the Dixieland Band. 


ee 


photos by Carl Russo 
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Curricula 


Prof. Faith Flythe to coordinate sociology course with English Composition II. 


Courses taught in collaboration 


by June Walker Robert 

Students who need to take English 
Composition II and Introduction to 
Sociology during Spring, 1984, have a 
unique opportunity to enroll in a section 
of each of these courses prepared and 
taught in collaboration by Professors 
Faith Flythe and Priscilla Bellairs. 

“These two sections are designed toa 
offer coordinated instructions in writing, 
reading, and studying texts, research 
methods, and research forms,” Bellairs 
says. 

The course materials will complement 
each other. Students will read literary 


Dual degree has advantages 


by Prof. Jim McCosh 

We older folk have done it all. We have 
had the experience of going “hat in 
hand,” to the personnel offices of various 
firms, talked to the ‘‘god-like’’ people in 
charge, and hoped that our credentials 
would be interpreted as being better than 
those of ’’these other people seeking my 
job.”’ And if it follows that those with 
associate’s degrees have a distinct advan- 
tage over those who do not, is it not 
logical to assume that those with two 
associate degrees have the advantage 
over those who have only one? It is, and 
they do. 

Nobody comes to Northern Essex with 
the idea of staying for three years and 
walking off with two degrees. What 
usually happens is this: a student, usually 
during his or her freshman year, decides 
to change majors. He or she then 
discovers that a change of majors means 
a three-year hitch here at Northern Essex. 
It also means that said student, when he 
or she does graduate a year later than 


National Guard 


The Massachusetts Army National 
Guard is currently interviewing college 
students who would enjoy the status and 
benefits of being commissioned officers 
without having to forfeit or interrupt 
their college studies or work schedules. 
Candidates who successfully qualified for 
the College Officer Recruiting Program 
(CORP) would be entitled to such benefits 
as fully paid tuition at Massachusetts 
state funded schools, leadership training, 
and management development, and all 
while receiving a sizeable income. 

Successful applicants should be 
medically fit, and must pass the Armed 
Service Vocational Aptitude Battery and 


the Officer Selection Battery before be- - 


ing given final consideration by the 
Massachusetts Mililtary Academy/Of- 
ficer Candidate School Selection. 
Students may begin the CORP pro- 
gram at any level of college study, be they 
freshmen or seniors, however, the 
deadline for sign-up is Dec. 31, 1983. The 


treatments of sociological problems and 
examine the literary qualities of 
sociological writing. Grading in both 
courses will be based entirely on written 
assignments. 

Flythe says the approach will be tried 
for one semester. “‘It allows the student 
to accomplish more intensive scientific 
written work.’’ The two sections are 
EN4402-07, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays at 10 am., and” SO3321-04, 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 11 
a.m. Those who register for either one of 
these sections must register for the other 


also. 


- McCosh 


originally planned, will do so with a 


generous surplus of credits — well beyond 
the minimum. Now if that student had 
been smart and had planned his or her 
program carefully enough and soon 
enough, i.e., at the time of changing 
majors, he or she could be graduating 
with two associate’s degrees. 

Last year one of my advisees switched 
over to Respiration Therapy Technology. 
But she didn’t switch really. She and I 
carefully arranged her program so that 
she will be graduating in the spring of 
1985 with both an associate of arts degree 
in Liberal Arts and an associate of science 
degree in Respiration Therapy 
Technology. You, too, can work out the 
same kind of arrangement if you happen 
to be switching majors at this time. Our 
Dual Degree Program has been designed 
for this very purpose, and your advisor 
will be happy to talk to you about it. And 
so will I. Besides, Northern Essex isn’t 
a bad place to spend three years. 


can pay tuition 


initial training in basic soldier skills in- 
volves a commitment of one weekend a 
month and will begin Feb.11, 1984 at the 
Massachusetts Military Academy, 
Reading, MA. 

At the end of the spring semester, 
CORP officer candidates will attend ac- 
tive duty basic training for the summer 
months. Upon completion, CORP person- 
nel will return to their parent units and 
attend scheduled weekend drills once a 
month until the Massachusetts Military 
Academy begins in June, 1985. About 
June, 1986, upon successful completion 
of the program, candidates will receive 
their commission’s as second lieutenants 
in the Massachusetts Army National 
Guard. All this on a part-time basis which 
has not interfered with the student’s col- 
lege or work schedule. 

Interested applicants can obtain fur- 
ther information by calling their local 
Mass. Army National Guard recruiter or 
by calling toll free: 1-800-322-1338. 


Jim Dunn offers new approach 


by June Walker Robert 

Attention, all students who ok: 
English Composition, research papers or 
briefs to write. If your method consists 
of writing, crumpling, discarding and 
retrieving, hang in there. Help is just a 
computer away. Next semester Prof. 
James Dunn will introduce a word pro- 
cessing course focusing on “revision 
strategies.”’ 

The word processor, Dunn says, affects 
the writing process in a certain way — 
making it easier. Every time information 
is typed into the machine, a clean 
typewritten sheet, or hard copy, is 
produced. 

One needs only to sit down, “dump gar- 
bage”’ into the processor, retrieve the 
hard copy and start to revise by making 
circles, re-reading and adding ideas along 
the side. 

The average writer, says Dunn, writes, 
throws out the “junk,” rewrites, cuts, 
rearranges, etc. So by the time he/she is 
ready to revise (knowing who the au- 
dience is and why he is writing) he/she is 
faced with many notes, stapled clippings 
and stacks of paper covered with white- 
out. 

The professional writer, he continues, 
spends valuable time trying to get over 
the anxieties of dealing with this clutter. 
A word processor eliminates all that. One 
can type in notes and on the resulting 
clear hard copy, add ideas and rearrange 
paragraphs in an instant. “It’s really 
brainstorming without the mess,’’ says 
Dunn. 

The focus of his class, ae Dunn, 
will be revision strategies — how to look 
again at ideas and change an audience. 
One can make a “‘junk-file’”’ (Dunn’s own 
phrase), and play with it. For instance, he 
says, ‘I may want to write something to 
my vet, the MSPCA, or make a brochure 
for the animal hospital to which I take my 
dog. In ordinary writing I would have to 
revise and rewrite each audience change. 
The processor will take the original infor- 
mation and make the appropriate revi- 
sions in an instant.”’ 

Dunn says he mainly wants to teach 
students to play. “Experienced writers 
know that’s the game,” he adds. “If you 


can play with a text, you can do anythingal ‘ 


with it. Inexperienced writers hold onto 


a 


the first paragraph thinking, ‘I want to 
write it thisway’.”’ 


Dunn plans to teach how to write, not — # 


how to write model papers or outlines. He _ F 
claims most writers don’t use outlines, ex- _ 
cept after they are through with the * 


writing. 


Dunn feels for a long-time publishiai 
companies have dictated how writing — 


should be taught. Such teaching hascon- __ 


sisted of writing outlines, learning correct _ 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. So — 


most writers have spent four years in 
high school learning they can’t use “I,” 


can’t misspell and must use concrete. “oe 


language. 
If the course worked, it is all learned, 

and the writer’s short term memory wor- 

ries about all of this. This short term 


memory should be used for working out — 


an idea, following it down until it doesn’t _ 


go any further, then starting in on new - 


ideas. “Why am I writing this”is what 
should be taught. 

Dunn says he will be concentrating on 
the revision, so the course will involve a 
lot of writing. ‘‘It will generate a lot of 
energy,’ he explains, ‘‘and people will 
want to look at what you’ve written.” 

The class will be limited to ten 
students. Prerequisites are ‘‘completion — 
of English Composition I and a serious 
interest in writing. We will be dealing in 
real writing situations,” 
“Students may bring in papers from most 
courses’ work, but not composition 
assignments. 

Students will have access to two 
printers and ten terminals during two 
hours of computer lab and two hours 
working with hard copy in short story 
workshops. The “group inquiry” method 
will be used — everyone looking over 
everyone else’s work. Dunn stresses it 
will help introduce liberal arts students 


to computers. The first two weeks will be - 


spent working with the word processors. 

Dunn says three students have already 
registered, leaving seven spots available. 
For more information about the: new 
course you may see Prof. Dunn in C-316. 


You can tell by the bouquet 


by Paula Fuoco 

It began with a Christmas present. 
Five winters ago, Gerald Goldman vow- 
ed that never again would he be victim 
of another’s poor taste. 

Wrapped beneath the flourescent tree 
was a wine rack. He rushed to the corner 
store hoping to find a special wine. With 
little knowledge of wines, he heeded the 
advice of a store clerk. 

“I didn’t enjoy the wines he 
recommended,’ Goldman says em- 
phatically. ‘I figured there was no sense 
asking other people, I might as well learn 
about wines myself.”’ 

Thus began one man’s thirst for wine. 

Hours were spent studying the 
journals. Wine classes ensued. Goldman 
became a disciple of wine connoisseurs. 

From 9 a.m-5 p.m., Goldman is an 
engineer. Come Thursday evenings, he 
engineers a Wine Appreciation course at 
Northern Essex. 

“T enjoy wine. It’s wonderful seeing my 
students come in green and leave near 
wine experts. Wine is healthy,’’ Goldman 
claims. 

The ages of the student vary from just 


barely the legal drinking age to those who 


remember Prohibition. 


‘Dunn days. — 


Goldman says the eyes, nose, and : 


tongue are trained to detect fine wine. ee 


“The better wines have corks. First 
you swirl up the wine to seeifit hasanice 


bouquet. Vinegar smell is definitely a war- _ 


ning. Look and see if it is clear. Then taste “ 


”’ Goldman explains. 
ae Walden was to Thoreau, so a Pit 
nic is to Goldman. 

“My idyllic place to sip wine is on a pic- 
nic — a blanket, listening to a symphony. 
Just lying there and enj oying a beautiful — 
dinner and my favorite wine,’’ he claims. 

There is a single thread that ties it all. 
together, Goldman says. 

“There I was at a wine tasting 
workshop at the Copley Plaza in Boston. 
I actually tasted a wine from 1830 — 
1830! I was ... pleased,” Goldman recalls. 

Is he searching for the perfect wine? 

“‘No! I hope I never find the best wine 
— because once you find it, what’s the 

sense in looking?’’ 

For Goldman, the search is is an ends in 
itself. 


Taste good holiday courses 


Northern Essex Community College’s 
Divisidn of Continuing Education and 
Community Services is offering a variety 
of non-credit holiday-related courses this 
fall. Are you interested in making five 
ornaments on Saturday Nov. 19, from 
9:30 a.m. to noon? (Fee is $19). 

Pastry instructor Bruce Challinor is 
teaching “Holiday Baking” Monday 
evenings, Nov. 7 to Nov. 21, from 6:30 


p.m. to 9 p.m. (Fee is $23). 
If you are more interested in sweets 


than pastries, Maria Fontaine, co-owner 
of True Confections, is teaching ‘“‘Candy- 
making: Sweet Treats.’’ She will teach 
how to make marzipan, chocolates and 
lollipops Tuesdays, Nov. 8 to Nov. 15, 
from 6:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. (Fee is $24). 


Remember to see faculty advisor by Nov. 18 


ioayWwy 
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No sibling rivalries here 


_ by June Walker Robert 


Most children have happily anticipated 
the arrival of a little brother or sister for 
the biological nine months. But some 
must wait nervously, hopefully, for an 
older brother or sister — often for more 
than a year. 

‘Who are these young people and why 
are they waiting? They are the 140,000 
children who over the past 75 years have 
been helped by the Big Brother/Big Sister 
Organization. Originally Big Brother was 
started on July 4, 1903, by Irwin 
Westheimer, a Philadelphia businessman. 
In 1977, the organization combined with 
Big Sister (formed in 1903), and has been 
active in communities throughout the 
United States. 

The purpose of the organization is ‘‘to 
give 7-16 year olds, most likely from a 
single parent family, the very special 
experience of having a big brother or 
sister — one who gives the growing 


_ youngster the encouragement and 


understanding he or she needs. However, 
it is not meant to provide a substitute for 
the missing parent.” 

The organization is the fastest grow- 
ing service agency in this country and in 
Canada. A continuing set of studies and 
field experiments going back to 1939 have 
proved that the one-to-one concept works. 
And in a recent four-year study in 
Toronto, Canada, boys who belonged to 


- Big Brother were compared with a con- 


trol group of boys who received other 
forms of services — for example, case 
work, group work, etc. The results 
showed that the boys with Big Brothers 
had a “measurable improvement of pro- 
blem behavior than was shown by the 
control group.”’ 

' Executive Director Marion Perregaux 
of the Greater Lawrence branch, 430 
North Canal St., Lawrence, has been with 
the organization for four years. Marion 
says her function is “to interview pro- 
spective volunteers and youngsters and 
screen them carefully to make the best 
matches possible.”’ 

Staff members are Diane Stabile, who 
has been there for five years, and David 
Blanchard, who joined her a year and a 
half ago. Both are enthusiastic about 
their association with Big Brother/Big 
Sister, and describe their function as 
handling paper work and making phone 
calls, etc., more than being directly 
involved in the child/volunteer relation- 


at the Andover Gallery. 


guest directors. | 


ee 


through America’s history. 


Creative Arts events | 


VISITING VISUAL ARTIST 
Wednesday, November 16 
12 noon — Lecture Hall A 

Sculptor Pat Keck 
An hae artist who works with painted wood and African techniques and exhibits 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Friday and Saturday, November 18-19 

8 p.m. — Top Notch Theatre 
wo evenings of short plays, featuring works directed by drama students and by 


STUDENT DANCE PERFORMANCE 
Friday and Saturday, December 2-3 
8 p.m. — Physical Education Building 
Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 
A benefit performance for the Dance Department, this program will feature works 
staged and choreographed by members of the Dance Composition Class at the 


STUDENT PUPPET PRODUCTION 
Monday, December 5 
Thursday, December 8 

_ 10 a.m. — Top Notch Theatre 

is performance is written, designed and executed by students from the Creative 

Experience Class and is available by invitation only. For further information, ca 

Judith Tye at extension 191, 


' CAKES and ALE CONCERT 
Thursday and Friday, December 8-9 
7:30 p.m. — College Center 
Director: Michael Finegold 
nual musical program presented by the NECC Chorus and Performance 
Ensemble. This year’s program will feature Music Americana, a musical to 


CHAMBER MUSIC: STUDENT RECITAL 
Wednesday, December 14 
12 noon — Lecture Hall A 

program of chamber music by student musicians. 


ship. Marion, Diane and David share the 
caseload of 50-60 each, which is the 
average assignment nationally. 

At present in the Greater Lawrence 
area there are 112 matches, 60 girls and 
52 boys — with 85 boys and 25 girls on 
the waiting list. David and Diane both 
stress that the organization “is an 


‘intervention program, and that contrary 


to popular belief, few of these youngsters 
are in real trouble.’’ Because of their poor 
self-image, there may be school, home or 
neighborhood problems, but most of them 
are minor. ‘‘Big Brother/Big Sister rela- 
tionships not only head off delinquency 
and prevent institutionalization, but raise 
the hopes, goals, and well-being of 
children lucky enough to be in the 
program.” 

Expansion into the Haverhill area has 
been steadily growing. At present there 
are 19 one-on-one matches and more on 
the waiting list. Also, two volunteer 
couples have been matched to families. 
Referrals from both communities are 
made by parents, the courts or social 
agencies. 

Big Brother/Big Sister also provides 
social activities for the youngsters in the 
form of parties, trips, etc. Appropriate 
goodies are provided by families, staff 
and volunteers. In November, a drop-in 
center will be open every Wednesday 
from 3-5 p.m. for 11-16 year olds to pro- 
vide a chance for the kids to ‘‘rap”’ or 
meet with community service providers. 

The need for Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters in the Greatrer Lawrence- 
Haverhill area is great. What kind of per- 
son makes the best volunteer? ‘‘Good 
character and stablility are of utmost 
importance. You must be over 18 years 
of age. You can be single or married, with 
or without children. You can be a recent 
graduate or a recent retiree. And you 
don’t need any prior experience — after 
all, we all went through growing up. Nor 
are you expected to become°a 
psychiatrist, social worker or counselor. 
You are simply expected to care.” 

It doesn’t cost a lot of money to be a 
Big Brother or Big Sister. Doing 
things together, like hiking, shopping, 
sledding, going to a game or doing 


puzzles, all let a youngster do what he or‘ 


she needs to do most — talk. 

The time commitment is a minimum of 
three hours a week for at least one year. 
Youngsters count on their Big Brothers 


Marshmallow roast. 


and Big Sisters and are easily disap- 
pointed if time together is inconsistent. 


If you are interested:in becoming a 
volunteer, contact Marion Perregaux, Big 
Brother/Big Sister Associaton, 430 North 
Canal St., Lawrence, Mass. 01840. At pre- 


“Diane Stabile photo. 


sent there is no Haverhill office, so all 
phone calls must be made to (617) 
687-1370. 

The sharing of your time and friend- 
ship will be priceless to the many children 
stili hoping for Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters. 


Gene Pell to speak at Endicott 


Gene Pell, veteran Boston 
newsman, former Pentagon correspondent 
and Moscow bureau chief for NBC news, 
will discuss ‘‘U.S-Soviet Relations: A 
Look Behind the Iron Curtain,” at the 
Endicott College Lincoln Forum Lecture 
Series on Thursday, Nov. 10, at 8 p.m. in 
Endicott Auditorium, 376 Hale St., 
Beverly. Originally scheduled speaker 
Hedrick Smith of the New York Times is 
on assignment with Secretary of State 
George Shultz. Admission is free. 

Pell, currently chief correspondent for 
WCVB-TV/Metro Media, began his car- 
reer in television journalism in 1963 when 
he joined Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Group W as anchor and investigative 
reporter for the Boston station WBZ-TV 
(also an NBC affiliate). In 1967, he was 
appointed Group W national political cor- 
respondent in the Washingron bureau, 
and in 1969 became chief of Group W’s 
foreign news service. 

Based in London, he had ad- 
ministrative and editorial responsibility 
for the Westinghouse news bureau in 


One Acts plays 


by Faith Benedetti 

The NECC Drama Society will be 
presenting the One Act Plays on Nov. 18 
and 19 in the Top Notch Theatre. The 
plays are put on every semester by 
students, and are quite intriguing and 


entertaining. 
“Who Am I This Time,” written by 
Kurt Vonnegut (Cat’s Cradle, 


Slaughterhouse Five, Breakfast of Cham- 
pions), is being directed by Prof. Charles 
Knouse, speech instructor here at 
Northern Essex. It is the story of a small 
town community theatre group perform- 
ing a play which changes their lives. It 
is essentially a play within a play — we 
see the characters in their roles and in real 
life. The play they are performing is ““A 
Streetcar Named Desire,’’ and the 
characters are basically the same. 

Jacki Rice, Haverhill, portrays Helene 
Shaw, a bottled up emotionless telephone 
company worker who breaks out of her 
shell. Jerelyn Murphy, Haverhill, plays 
Lydia, the faded southern belle. Murphy 
also plays the stage manager within the 
play. Lydia’s character is loosely based 
on that of Blanche in ‘‘Streetcar.”’ 

Steve Brown, Andover, plays Harry, 
headstrong and Brando-esque. In the role 
of Stella is Cindy Gagnon. Jolanta 
Gucewa, a native of Poland, is playing 
Doris, the former director of the play. 
Donna Paro is cast in the role of narrator 
and director, who lets the audience know 
what is going on in both plays. 

Prof. Knouse says that ‘Who Am I 
This Time” represents the type of theatre 
known as ‘‘Chamber Theatre,” where the 
play is actually prose being interpreted 


go on Nov. 


London, Paris, Bonn, Beirut, Tel Aviv, 
and Hong Kong. 

In the academic year 1974-75, Pell 
studied at Harvard University on a 
Nieman Fellowship in journalism . He 
then rejoined WBZ-TV as anchor and 
investigative reporter. He became host of 
a monthly newsmagazine at another 
Boston station in 1977 and soon became 
co-anchor of their top-rated newscast. He 
became Moscow bureau chief for NBC 
News in 1978 and in 1980 was named the 
network’s Pentagon correspondent. Early 
in 1982 he was appointed to head news 
and current affairs for the Voice of 
America, Pell recently returned to Boston 
as chief correspondent for WCVB-TV. 

Born in Kentucky, the Harvard 
graduate was commissioned an Ensign in 
the Navy as public information officer in 
Seoul, Korea. He studied communications 
at Boston University as the recipient of 
a Harold Fellows Memorial Scholarship, 
awarded by the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

Call 927-0585 for further information. 
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as a short story. Very few people attempt 
to use this theatrical method, and that is 
what makes it unique. 

The second play, ‘‘Suppressed 
Desires,” is being directed by Lynn 
Menihane, a Lawrence resident and 
second year student at NECC. It is about 
the trials and tribulations of an amateur 
psychiatrist, who believes that the things 
people say, do or dream are connected 
with some deep-seated desire they have 
been suppressing. 

Susan Padmore, Haverhill, is cast as 
Mabel, a down-to-earth, shy girl from the 
country. Claudia Kuffel, Amesbury, plays 
the shrewd, know-it-all Henrietta 
Brewster, and Ellen Nartiff, Methuen, is 
stage manaager. Also in the play is Mike 
Hartley, who was recently in the 
“American Dame.” 

“Suppressed Desires” 
paced and very funny. 

Haverhill resident Stephen Muise is 
directing the third play, “Private Wars.” 
The play is about three Vietnam veterans 
in a veteran’s hospital. Cast as Silvio is 
Joseph Laudani, North Andover. Silvio 
is very rude, exposes himself to nurses, 
and is a little violent. 

Cast as Natwick, a self-centered snob, 
is George Hatem, Lawrence. Natwick is 
not well liked among the other patients 
at the Hospital. Also in ‘Private Wars”’ 
is Alberto Gomez, Lawrence. Cynthia 
Goldthwaite is the stage manager. 

For an evening of fast-paced action, 
humor, and drama, this semester’s One 
Act Plays should fit the bill. The curtain 
goes up at 8 p.m. and admission is $3, $1 
vith student identification 


is very fast- 
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vont Adie and Kim Trudel tutor math in lab. 


Math lab offers help 


by Maryalice Lee 

Students seeking extra help with math 
courses, or just looking for a quiet place 
to do math homework are encouraged to 
make use of the Math Lab, located in 
room C-211. It is a large, comfortable 
room. No appointments are necessary. 
The lab’s hours are posted on the door 
and students should feel free to drop in 
anytime. - 

Students using the Math Lab are re- 
quested to sign in on a register. However, 
if the student feels embarrassed by sign- 
ing in, he/she may use a different name. 
The register is an informal means of keep- 
ing tally of the number of people who 
utilize the lab. Right now, about 60 people 
a day make use of the lab. 

Each table in the lab is designated for 
a specific math course — algebra and 
trigonometry, basic algebra, calculus, etc. 
Students are encouraged to sit with other 
students in the same math courses to try 
to assist each other with their studies. Of 
course, if students are having problems 
with their math, then they should make 
every possible effort to talk with their 
teacher. 

The lab is staffed by professionals 
hired specifically to provide instruction 
and extra help. The coordinator, Nancy 
Nickerson, says the staff all have 
master’s degrees and hold regular jobs 
besides working part-time in the lab. 

The staff at the lab area includes: 
Nancy Jenson, Paulette Redmond, Linda 
Murphy and Marie Ferraguto. 

Jenson, staff assistant and right-hand 
woman to Coordinator Nancy Nickerson, 
says the two main math courses the lab 
assists are basic math and basic algebra. 


Lifelong learners 


Slides of a trip to China by Arthur . 


Long entertained and informed Lifelong 
Learners on Thursday, Nov. 3, at 
Northern Essex Community College. 
Long showed views of silk, rug and 
cloisonne factories, a city and a country 
commune, plus views of the Great Wall, 
all from his two-week visit to China last 
year. Cities he saw include Beijing, Tian- 
jin, Xian, Shanghai, and Hangzhew. In 
the past Long presented slides of 
Australia. 

He is a retiree from Western Electric 
and has been a resident of Methuen since 
1909. Mr. and Mrs. Earl Smith of 
Plaistow were hosts for this program, 

“Yorktown Experience’’ and “Arts” 
are the subjects of the following two 


What will it be like 
without Ma Bell 


A workshop explaining what the 
divestiture of American Telephone and 
Telegraph will mean to the consumer 
will be held from noon to 1 p.m. Nov. 9 
in the Library conference area. 

Cynthia Austin, manager of publicity 
and community relations at the New 
England Telephone Company, will 
discuss how the divestiture will affect 
phone bills. 

Mary Harada and John Guarino of the 
Division of Social Sciences will talk about 
the legal background to anti-trust laws 
and the Justice Department’s suits 
against monopolies... _.... ._.. 


Five instructors have been hired just to 
ae students in these two courses. The 
nstructors are Betty Kress, Carol 
oughlin, Harold Perkins, Maureen 
Beane and Arthur Thompson. For every 
hour these instructors put into the 
classroom, they put one hour of their time 
in the Math Lab in lieu of office hours. 
The Math Lab is also open evenings to 
help both day and night students. Bill 
Carrow, a high school teacher by day, is 
the lab’s staff instructor at night. The 
evening lab is open from 5-7 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday. 
Students with questions about 
registering for spring math courses can 


go to the Math Lab for assistance. If they 


wish, students can take special tests at 
the lab that will help the staff assess their 
level of competency. This procedure often 
reduces anxiety in students and helps to 
place them in the math course best suited 
for their level. 

Another feature of the lab is the 
students’ chance to use computers to 
assist their studies. Nancy Jenson and 
Bob Pomerleau, Computer Lab, design 
computer drill and practice exercises. 
Students can use these drills on the Apple 
II computers in the basement of the 
Library. 

The Math Lab is a part of the Division 
of Instructional Development. The Divi- 
sion includes the Learning Resource 
Center, Reading Lab, Writing Lab, 
English as a Second Language, as well as 
the Assessment and Discovery Program. 

Nancy Nickerson encourages students 
to come into the lab for help early, before 
small problems with math become major 
stumbling stones. 


see China slides 


Thursday afternoon presentations of 
Lifelong Learning, which is a Northern 
Essex program planned particularly for 
retired people and elders but is open to 
all at no charge. The Yorktown 
Experience will be a slide presentation 
commemorating the surrender of the 
British Army under Lord Cornwallis. The 
group can expect more than slides as 
Donald Gammon of Georgetown will 
arrive in Revolutionary regalia. Mr. 
Gammon is a marine photographer, navy 
veteran and life-long student of the 
Revolutionary War who is well known in 
this area for his dramatic presentations. 
Evelyn Seacole of Andover will be hostess 
for this ‘‘armchair travel’’, 

“1984,” plus information: ‘‘Who shall 
have and control it?” will be discussed in 
the evening on Nov. 17 when the Lifelong 
Learning book discussion group meets at 
7 p.m. in the Essex Room. New members 
are welcome to join the group if they have 
read “1984” by George Orwell. At last 
month’s meeting, the group assigned 
itself homework: make a list of evidences 
in the U.S. similar to Orwell’s “1984” and 
a list of situations in the U.S. unlike 
“1984.”’ NECC professor Richard Mesle 
coordinates the book discussion group. 

Centering workshop participants chose 
to continue meeting the first two 
Mondays of November at 2 p.m. in the 
college library. Professor William 
O’Rourke leads these discussions and 
meditation sessions. New members are 
welcome. There is no charge for these 
workshops on Nov. 7 and 14... 
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Nancy Jensen, math teacher, helps Robin Carbone, Business Management myyr. — 


-Carl Russo photo. — 


Flicks, concerts, plays, 


tair coming 


Upcoming free films at the carpeted 
lounge in the College Center for the rest 
of the semester are: “An American 
Werewolf in London,” Wednesday, Nov. 
9 at noon; “Warriors,’”’ Wednesday, Nov. 
16 at 11 a.m. and Friday, Nov. 18 at noon; 
“Missing,’’ Monday, Nov. 21 at 11 a.m. 
and Wednesday, Nov. 23 at noon; ‘“‘An 
Officer and a Gentleman,” Wednesday, 
Nov. 30 at 11 a.m. and Friday, December 
2 at noon; ‘‘Porky’s,’’ Monday, Dec. 5 at 
11 a.m. and Wednesday, Dec. 7 at noon; 
“Scrooge,” Monday, December 12 at 11 
a.m. and Wednesday Dec. 14 at noon. 

“It’s a Wonderful Life” and “Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington,’’ Monday, 
Dec. 19 at 11 a.m. and Wednesday Dec. 
21, at noon. 

A Job Fair is slated for Thursday, Nov. 
10 at the College Center, beginning at 10 
a.m. All College Day is Tuesday, Dec. 6. 

Intramural events are the Ping Pong 
Tourney, Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Nov. 14-16, at the Gym. There will 
also be a Free Throw Contest, Wednes- 
day, Dec. 7 at noon, in the Gym. 

A concert, ‘I Saw the Wind Coming,” 
will be presented Thursday, Nov. 17 at 
7:30 p.m. at the College Center. More 
music is planned at the Cakes and Ale 


Concert Thursday and Friday, Dec. 8 and ; 
9, at 7:30 at the College Center. A 
Chamber Music Student Recital is 


planned for Dec. 14 at noon in Lecture 
Hall A. 


Three one act plays will be enc tah é 


by the Topnotch Theatre Friday, Nov. 18, 
and Saturday, Nov. 19. The winter Stu- 
dent Dance Performance is Friday, Dec. 
2 and Saturday, Dec. 3 at 8 p.m. at the 
-Gym. It is a benefit performance for the 
Dance Department, and features works 


staged and choreographed by members of 


the Dance Composition Class at the 
college. 


A speaker’s Platform is slated for 
discussion of the question ‘‘Who Killed 
John F, Kennedy?’’ Tuesday, Nov. 22, an- 
niversary of the president’s assassina- 
tion, at 8 p.m. in the carpeted lounge, Col- 
lege Center. 


On Nov. 9 at noon, there will be a 


fashion show in the Top Notch Theatre — 


with the theme “Dressing for Success,” 

demonstrating the use of clothing to 
catch a prospective employer’s eye. 
Admission is free. 


Council schedules semi-formal 


by June Walker Robert 

Students bemoaning the demise of 
“mixers’’ will welcome the chance to at- 
tend the up-coming Student Council 
Dinner Dance. The semi-formal is 
scheduled for Wednesday, Dec. 7 at 
DiBurro’s Restaurant in Bradford. 
Tickets are $12.50 per couple and danc- 
ing will be to music by a local disc jockey. 
For more information or tickets, contact 
Student Council members. 

Present at this week’s Council meeting 
were Prof. Michael Finegold and several 
Music Club members, requesting funds to 
buy or rent several instruments. These 
are needed, Finegold says, to complete 
the Big Band so that bookings can be 
honored. 

The request was tabled for a second 
time until the next meeting to allow the 
full Council to review the club’s present 
budget and funds available. Director of 
Student Activities Steve Michaud and 
three Council members were not present 
as they were attending the National 
Association of Council: Activities at 
Grossinger’s in New York until Nov. 3. 

Secretary of Student Activities Sue 


@ 
Student Activities Secretary Sue Smulski. 
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Smulski reminded all that several travel - 


agents visit campus each fall offering tour ; 


package ‘‘deals.”’ She stressed that these 
offers must be checked carefully with 
previous participants and other schools 
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using this service as there have been _ 


unfortunate experiences in the past. 

The following students volunteered to 
form a Social Committee responsible for 
planning future functions and activities: 
Mike Beythrow, Judy Shepard, Rita 
Benoit, Jennifer Morris, Judy Sharp and 
Jim Leveroni. 

John Doggett, student, appeared to 


complain about the policies of the ad- — 


visors to Parnassus. Doggett, who has 
resigned from the group, claimed 


students need to have more voice in deci-_ % 


sions about the content of the school’s — 
literary magazine. Smulski asked him to 
return to the next Council meeting with — 
as many members as possible, and said 


a formal memo would be written re- 


questing the advisors — Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, Bernard ,Horn and Cathy 
Sanderson — attend also. 

Student Council meetings will be held 
Mondays at noon in the Learning 
Resource Center Essex Room. 


John Ap arian Photo. 
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More than 40 people came to toast the 
past Saturday. First they uncorked the 
wine, then they uncapped the memories 


’ of the long gone, but not at all forgotten, 


pre-Northern Essex Years. 
The reunion was organized by Prof. 
John Spurk, NECC’s resident historian, 


and President John Dimitry. The get- 


together was more than a passing bout 
of sentimental fancy, however. The tales 
recounted, the old dog-eared photographs 


of a bygone era will all be incorporated ~- 
into a document detailing the 25 year rela- 


tionship between Northern Essex Com- 
munity College and the neighborhoods of 
Haverhill. 

By all accounts the marriage is still 
going strong. 

“What John Spurk i is doing (writing 
the NECC history) is nurturing a sense 
of where we came from,” said President 
John Dimitry. ‘The college is a part of 
a great chain of events in the city of 
Haverhill. It represents a pattern in our 
history. We must come to understand 


this connection with the past and create 
a permanent history of this college’s bond 
with the neighborhood.” 


‘We really 


used to raise 


hell around 


here 


_ President John R. Dimitry speaks at neighborhood reunion Saturday, Nov. 5. 


New shipment of NECCO wafers on a roll 


by Prof. John Spurk and Cindy ipn 
(Editor’s note: Last year, the Observer 
delivered several cases of these tasty 
tidbits about the NECC of earlier days. 
The individual items ail relate to life at 
NECC during its first 25 years. Life is 
people and people are fun! 

During this academic year, we'll con- 
tinue to provide these goodies absolutely 
free when packaged for us by John Spurk 
and Cindy Hideriotis, the gourmet staff 
of the College History Project. 

So if you have a story, anecdote, 
outrageous photo or other kind of 
memory to share about the NECC family, 
we'd love to include it. Just get it by 
phone to ext. 256 or campus mail to John 
or Cindy. From the laughable to the poig- 
nant, all entries are most welcome.) 

WAFER 15: What is the campus? 
Even before the words ‘“‘community col- 
lege”’ were in the lexicon, these 111 acres 


Slide show takes Lifelong Learners to 


by Paula Fuoco 

“Someone asked me if there was 
anywhere I haven’t been. I looked over 
my map. Well, so far I’ve gone to 65 coun- 
tries. There are 100 more to go,”’ Arthur 
Long chuckled. 

Retired from Western Electric a few 
years ago, Long’s career now is travel. On 
Nov. 3 he presented a slide show of his 
travel to China at the Life-Long Learn- 
ing meeting. 

Long and his wife stayed in a hotel in 
the old French quarter of Shang Hai. 
Beneath their window was a group of 
school children gathering for their morn- 
ing exercise at 7 a.m, before they had 
even eaten breakfast. 

Nearby was the Exhibition Hall, 
in megan Russian architecture. 
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of Kenoza lakeside were here. Would you 
believe that these grounds have been: 
hayfields and cornfields, strawberry pat- 
ches, a golf course, a riding academy, 
home of Whittier’s sister, locale for “‘Field 
Day,”’ scene of a boathouse and a barn 
and a lover’s lane, a field of mustard seed, 
an Indian campsite, a poultry roost, a cow 
pasture and ...? The comprehensive site 
for the comprehensive college! Do you 
know of anything else the campus was 
before it was the campus? 

WAFER 16: Old equipment? Chuck 
Lombardo and Donna Geagon report that 
their work area has a piece of equipment 
so old as to bear the inventory serial 
number 95. How low can your area go? 
(Incidently, Chuck himself is old enough 
to bear the label ‘“‘NECC-1973.’’) 

WAFER CHALLENGE: The Instruc- 
tional Media Depattment challenges any 
‘other group in the college to produce an 


“T call this ‘Stalingothic,’ ” Long 
remarked. 

Chinese workers have alternate days 
off. The business industry may have 
Monday off, the textiles Tuesday, elec- 
tronics Wednesday. 

“Tf they all had the same day off like 
us here, there would be no room to move 
on the streets,” Long observed. 

They visited the Jade Temple. 

“It is not like Russia. They discourage 
religion, but they let the people practice 
what they want,’’ Long commented. 

Waiting for them at an inner city com- 
mune was a group of children singing 
nursery rhymes in English. 

Long and his wife spent an evening at 
a magic show. 


“Whether you're in China, Timbucktoo 


NECC links with Haverhill 


by Jim Hegarty 


Haverhill residents, past and present, 
ranging in age from 35-85, were called 
upon, after the dinner, to dust off the 
memories and share them with the crowd. 
The atmosphere was relaxed, informal 
and almost familial. 


“We really used to raise hell around 
here,’”’ said Tom McGowan. ‘‘Back when 
they were planning the site for the col- 
lege, we used to come in and move all the 
stakes around — they were building on 
our baseball field! Seriously though, this 
was a great place to grow up. I think I 
played in just about every back yard 
around here. But the campus area here, 
that was our playground,” he added. 


Janice Rurack, Haverhill, said she was 
more than glad to attend the luncheon. 
It took her back, she said, to a time when 
Haverhill was still slow, and quiet to the 
point of being bucolic. 

“This reunion brought back a lot of 


older piece of equipment. The stakes? A 
six pack or more. 

WAFER 17: Can you ever leave 
NECC? Yes, but only if you come back. 
Consider Cindy Hideriotis. She came as 
a student in 1965 and graduated in 1967. 
Cindy came right back to work at NECC 
and (as someone said last week) ‘‘ran the 
place’ for seven years as Don Ruhl’s 
secretary. Now after a sabbatical devoted 
to launching her children — Amy (9) and 
Mark (8) — on their academic careers, 
Cindy has come back again (this time 
we'll try to keep her) and would really en- 
joy the chance to renew acquaintance 


. with the “‘pre-1974 bunch”’ — and to meet 


all the newcomers. Welcome home, Cindy. 

WAFER 18 (courtesy of Priscilla Pope, 
Financial Aid Office). A First Encounter: 
“In April of 1973, I had an interview for 
a position with Eileen Bateman, Coor- 
dinator of the Evening Nursing Division, 


or San Francisco, magic shows are all the 
same,” he explained. 

The Longs were never given a key to 
their hotel room, for there was no need to 
lock the door. 

“We never locked our hotel room and 
nothing was stolen,’’Long said. 

In an arts and crafts shop were jade 
vases, oriental rugs and dolls. 

“There,” Long said, focusing on a slide, 
“is the nicest doll of all” ... a little Chinese 
girl with large eyes, a pony-tail and red 
ribbons. 

“The people were very friendly and 
nice. They had a habit of staring at us 
because tourists were such a novelty just 
a few years ago.” 

“The commune is like a big family. 
They have a nursery, school and factory 


past 


p memories,’’ she said. ‘“Back when 
the present mudflats was nothing but a 
huge cow pasture, there was a big old 
barn at one end that was off limits to the 
kids. Of course, my son paid no attention 
to that warning. One day he was wander- 
ing around the inside of the barn and fell 
through the boards into a big pile of cow 
manure. Needless to say, he didn’t 
exactly come home smelling like a rose. 

“But the pace was slower then,” Rurak 
continued. “One time a relative of mine 
sat on our front porch, overlooking the 
great big expanse of land where the cam- 
pus is now, for three solid hours. Sudden- 
ly he came tearing into the house and 
yelled, ‘A car just went by!’ That’s how 
rural this area used to be.” 


Rural and relaxed, those were the domi- 
nant descriptions of the neighborhood 
before Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege came into existence. Images of 
boathouses and haybales and unpaved 
roads skirting Kenoza Lake came 
through in words that offered a sharper 
pictoral history than any of the slightly 
tired, fading-to-gray photos. 

“My memories of this area before the 
school was built include hay, a lot of hay,” 
said Michael Fitzgerald, 71. ‘‘Me and my 
brother Paul each used to take half of the 
hay field. About 15 years ago the farm 
was sold — that’s when I was working for 
the Park and Tree Department — and the 
college was just getting started. My boss 
told me to come up here and mow all the 
lawns and get them ready for the big 
opening. I really came full circie on that 
one.” 


Coming full circle is what the reunion 
was all about. The college paid tribute to 
the members of the community, those 
who helped shape it, and those who will 
mold its future. 

“We would like to establish a 
neighborhood archive, an on-going, 
permanent record of the neighborhood, so 
that nothing of importance to that 
tremendous link between the college and 
the community ever gets lost,’”’concluded 
Dimitry. 


here at NECC. I hadn’t been working for 
the previous 10 years, so being nervous 
and unfamiliar with the campus of Nor- 
thern Essex, I came a few minutes early. 
I found her office on my own because 
there wasn’t a single person anywhere to 
be found. So I sat there waiting. Fifteen 
minutes went by ... a half hour ...45 
minutes. I double checked my appoint- 
ment slip. It was correct. An hour went 
by, and then Ms. Bateman came whistl- 
ing down the hall. She apologized, repor- 
ting that there was a bomb scare on cam- 
pus so everyone had to leave their 
buildings (and here I was sitting there 
while the place could have blown up!) I 
will never forget my initial introduction 
to NECC.”’ 

Any NECCO WAFERS in your pocket 
or purse? How about sharing? Just send 
or call them to John Spurk or Cindy 
Hideriotis, Law Library, ext. 256. 


China 


right there. The parents must let go of 
their children when they are two. The 
women are sent back to work,”’ he said. 

They saw an irrigation project at a 
rural commune. 

“There were many pigs. The Chinese 
are primarily pork eaters. They are not 
big on beef,’”’ he remarked. 

Their trip included a boat ride on West 
Lake. 

“There were lily pads on the lake. Carp 
were in there also. It was so picturesque 
and beautiful. People came from miles 
around to see it,’ Long recalled. 

There are few automobiles in China, 
Long said. 

“Only government officials and a few 
prominent private citizens have cars. 
Most ride their bicycles,’: he said 
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Fred Samia dares to question with his camera 


by Paula Fuoco 

Looking through the lens of his camera 
is a man who dares make his own path in 
a world where nonconformity is a cons- 
tant struggle. With the flash of his 
camera, Fred Samia transcends interna- 
tional boundaries. His photographs 
portray universal emotions that are not 
subject to the dictums of prejudice. 

His pictures manifest his desire to 
share. 


“Tt’s not enough to live in this world 
for yourself. You have to give others some 
happiness and joy. Live a positive life 
that doesn’t hurt other people,” Samia 
said. 


It was a few years in war-torn Vietnam 
that turned Samia’s social and political 
head around. 


“Vietnam contributed to my 
understanding of the world. I was a pawn 
of racism. It was the total experience 
there. You face that you may die at any 
given moment. It makes you think real 
hard about your priorities,’’ he said. 


Samia witnessed the pain felt by many 
of his comrades. 


“Some never recovered. No one ever 
gets out without being damaged in some 
way. Others had to confront what hap- 
pened. Vietnam veterans are the largest 
minority in prisons and with drug-related 
problems. They have the highest 
unemployment rate. More Vietnam 
veterans have died by their own hand 
than died on the battlefield,’ Samia 
explained. 


Not content to wallow in the rubble of 
apathy, Samia was spurred to action. He 
was there for Woodstock. ‘“‘It was quite 
unbelievable — I never experienced so 
many people together in peace before,” he 
remarked. 


Woodstock was the first of many, In 
California, he supported the Vietnam 
Veterans Against War group. He work- 
ed closely with Jane Fonda and Tom 
Hayden on the Indochina Peace 
Campaign. 

“Fonda and Hayden fell into the trap 
of trading one set of leaders for another. 
These people were oriented to being in the 
limelight. Each individual should be as 
important to the whole as anyone. When 
Fonda left, the group collapsed,”’ he said. 


California was only the beginning. 
Samia embarked on a pilgrimage 
throughout the world. 


“T spent 11 years in Lebanon and 
Syria. I still had not conquered all my 
stereotypes and the propaganda I had 
been exposed to. Like us, some were good 
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Woman mourning, South Lebanon. 
-Fred Samia photo. 


Mother and child, Lawrence, 1978. 
-Fred Samia photo. 


and some were bad — the full range of 
emotions.” 
His journey took him to a land feared 


_ and often misunderstood. 


“The Russians were ordinary — like us. 
They were quite willing to talk. They are 
saddled with not the best government. 
They don’t like it, but they are stuck with 
it,’’ Samia commented. 


“Everyone is the same. We have to go 
beyond the national boundaries, feuds 
and all that divide us and put us in these 
terrible situations. There is the human 
thread that connects us all,’’ he 
proclaimed. 

A journalist himself, who tells a story 
in both words and pictures, Samia shakes 
a warning finger at sensationalized 
media. 

“We are a society that deals with 
headlines only — there is no depth. We 
don’t truly understand what’s going on. 
Years down the road we'll find out what 
really happened,” Samia said. 


* gle 


Beirut shopkeeper and family, 1974. 


He never stopped questioning. ‘‘This 
country was founded on the right to dis- 
sent. Suddenly it is no longer permissible 
to dissent. 

“Tf you don’t tow the standard govern- 
ment line, you are labeled a radical, * 
revolutionary, communist. It’s dangerous 
when we stop questioning,” Samia said. 

Hypocrisy is what he cannot tolerate 
that will forever be a question. 


“We invaded a tiny, little country. We 
were imposing our will on them. How can 
we criticize the Russians’ being in 
Afghanistan? We violated international 
law and the U.N. Charter. It is 
hypocritical in the long run to say we 
were there to protect those students when 
four American nuns were raped and kill- 
ed in El Salvador, and the culprits were 
not even brought to trial,’”’ he declared. 

Samia is not in support of U.S. involve- 
ment in Lebanon. “‘There is so much kill- 
ing and bloodshed. They believe in 
revenge and retribution in the Middle 
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-Fred Samia photo. 


East. All the forces should pull out. 
Gemayal must share power. The Chris- 
tians are the minority and have all the 
major government posts,’ he 
commented. 

Samia’s political activism has subsid- 
ed for now. 


“T am not a political person. I went 
through a political stage. Now I want to 
share a sense of responsibility with fellow 
humans. I don’t want to see this world 
destroyed. I want to go back to close har- 
mony with the earth,’”’ he said. 

He photographs what is precious and 
most important to him. 

“Nothing and no one is a vacuum. You 
can’t abandon your sense of responsibili- 
ty to other people. It goes full circle 


‘because someday you'll need and desire 


help. In the final analysis, we only have 
each other, when the glitter and glamour 
are gone. When the hard times come, the 
material things don’t give you nurture 
and support.” People do. 


Palestinian funeral. 
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Variety 


ee to 
_ art- tattoos 


: oartery of Haverhill Gazette) 


by Judy Sirski 


Benny and Frank Nocella have been ~ 
“needling” people for more than 10 years, 
creating works of art impossible to hang 


in any gallery. Owners of Brothers Too 


Tattoo Emporium, they practice an art 
nearly as ancient as man. 
“T’ve tattooed grandmothers, grand- 


_ fathers, bikers, lawyers and nurses,” 


Benny said, dipping his tattoo 
instruments into one of the many brightly 


- colored pigments, leaning over a client’s 
arm and inking in the shading on a car- 


= _ toon character. 


One of the nurses, Mary Peterson, 


Derry, N.H., peeled back a fresh white 


‘there,”’ 


bandage to reveal a tiny butterfly just 
above her right breast. ‘‘Isn’t it great? I 


_... thought about this a long time. A lot of 


women are getting tattoos these days, so 
I figured why not me? In fact we made 


it a family thing. That’s my son over 
she said. 
Jimmy Peterson watched as a small 


: orange Tasmanian devil came to life on 
_ his arm. Why that design for Peterson? 


“‘Because he is a Tasmanian devil,” said 
his mother. 


Benny wiped away excess ink and con- 


_ tinued outlining the design with his elec- 


tric needles, its point jabbing Peterson’s 
skin an invisible 3,000 times per minute. 

Tattooists use electric needles with one 
to seven points in a cluster for outlining 
or three to 12 points clustered for 
shading. The needle penetrates anywhere 
from one sixteenth to one eighth of an 
inch, pushing pigment under the skin to 
produce a permanent mark A smooth 


‘layer of scar tissue holds in the colored 


“Cheap tattoos are no good, and good 
tattoos are not cheap,” says a sign above 
Benny’s head. The Nocellas do original 
work as well as embellish patterns or 
manufactured designs called ‘‘flash.’’ 
They say tattoos may cost as much as 
$3,000 for a bodysuit tattoo, designs 
-covering the entire body. 

One of the brothers’ favorite movies is 


‘Ray Bradbury’s ‘‘Illustrated Man.” They 
_ have no candidate to play a real life role, 


but “Smitty,’”’ is one of their works in 
progress. 

Smitty’s back is going to be their entry 
in next year’s National Tattoo Club com- 
petition in Hyde Park, N.Y. 

Most tattoos are completed in about a 
half hour, but Smitty’s back will probably 
take about five to six months to finish. 
Large designs are not done at one sitting, 
but in stages to minimize pain and chance 


‘The art has. CUI origins, 
with roots ue Egypt where 
mummies have been found 
with tattoos.’ 


for infection. Fresh tattoos are a bit 
tender until the wound heals. ‘‘They’ll 
finish me later,” said Smitty. “It’s hot 
now and leaning on the vinyl truck seat 
would be uncomfortable.”’ 

Most people who have one tattoo come 
back for another, said Frank. What’s 
more, the folks who do return become 
almost like members of a fraternity. 
There’s an affinity between those who 
display ink, and the Emporium is an in- 
formal drop-in center for afficionados of 
the art. 

“Boss Hogg,” a glass engraver, is one 
of the regulars. Beneath his original In- 
dian jewelry with its chunky turquois 
stones, he sports a variety of designs, in- 
cluding a wizard’s face, which rivals a 
detailed-ink drawing, and his latest edi- 
tion, a devil’s face in fiery reds. 

Most popular designs are the tradi- 
tional ones usually associated with 
tattooing, said the Nocellas. Eagles, 
inscriptions to ‘‘Mom” and crosses are 
standard fare. Yet there’s a trend towards 
the fantastic and the supernatural. 
Frank’s shoulder sports a series of in- 


The Northern Essex Community 
College Foundation, in conjuntion with 
the college, is sponsoring a dinner dance 
at 7 p.m. Saturday, Dec. 3.. 

A social hour will preclude dinner at 6 
p.m., with dinner being served at 7 p.m. 
Those attending the benefit can dance 
after dinner from 8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. 
Music will be provided by the Stan 
Bernarz Band. 

Dress for the occasion will be semi- 
formal. Tables can be reserved for groups 
of eight and up, but tickets are limited. 
Contact Rose Paolino or Don Conway. 
Make checks payable to the NECC Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

The NECC Foundation was founded in 
1973. It provides scholarships, sponsors 
cultural events, and promotes educational 
and community services for the college 
that are not ordinarily available. 


The Developmental Education 
Committee of NECCUM announces that 
Marcia Heiman, editor of the Journal of 
Learning Skills, and staff member at 
Boston College, will present a program, 
‘Learning to Learn,”’ at its next meeting 
at 2:30 p.m., Nov. 22, Middlesex 
Community College, Burlington Campus, 
Room 15. 


Nor thor rn 


Heiman directs a program at Boston 
College, funded through a federal grant, 
called ‘Learning How to Learn.’’ This 
program was recommended by the 


- Department of Education because a 


recent evaluation showed that it has had 
a positive effect on retention, grade point 
averages and numbers of successful 
courses completed by participating 
students. The program is also in use at 
Roxbury Community College. 
Interested faculty and staff members 
are invited to attend. For more informa- 
tion call Stanley Hitron, Middlesex 
Community College, 275-8910 Ext. 341. 


When it snows oe 


The following stations are used to 
announce class cancellation: 


WBZ-AM 1030 Boston 
WCAP-AM 980 Lowell 
WCCM-AM 800 Lawrence 
WESX-AM_ 1230 Salem 
WHAV-AM_ 1490 Haverhill 
WHDH-AM 850 Boston 
WLLH-AM_ 1400 Lawrence, Lowell 
WMRE-AM_ 1510 Boston 
WNBP-AM_ 1470 Newburyport 
WNDS-TV_ Ch50 Derry 
WRKO-AM 680 Boston 


~~ 


tricate skulls, another favorite theme of 
tattooists. 

“Most people undergo a change with 
their first tattoo,” said Benny. “It makes 
them have more self-esteem. Young guys 
feel macho. Tattoos look good, and the 
guys who get them feel good.” 

Nobody knows when the first tattoo 
was done. But the art has ancient origins, 
with roots in Egypt where mummies have 
been found with tattoos, and in China 
where the art was practiced with very 
sharp bamboo sticks. Marquesa Island 
Polynesians called the body art “‘tatu’”’ 
years before the English language was 
heard by the natives. It was their prac- 
tice to tattoo insults to their enemies on 
their lips and gums. 

Bits of bone dipped in dye or thorns 
dipped in charcoal gave way in 1891 when 
Sam O’Reilly patented an electric tattoo 
machine, the prototype of those used 
today. 

Frank cautions against do-it-yourself 
tattooing. Some have attempted to create 
their own designs with needle and thread, 
using anything from melted crayons to 
India ink for color. ‘‘We’ve had to repair 


Essex college news, et cetera 


Students who received their financial 


a few of these,” he said. ‘‘And the risk of 


* infection is high when people use their 


own materials.” 

Tattooing except by a certified physi- 
cian is illegal in Massachusetts, yet is 
legal in many states, including Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire. The Nocellas 
believe outlawing tattooing is an “affront 
to artistic expression” and an “‘infraction 
of human rights.”’ They say tattooists 
should be licensed and inspected strict- 
ly, but not banned. 

The image of sailors with huge anchors 
on their biceps or bikers with black 
panther insignias is giving way to man 
on the street tattoos. So, to Salem they 
come — nurses, truck drivers, concrete 
pourers and young women “down from 
Boston to buy booze for the weekend” — 
the same folks who might buy a pack of 
cigarettes. 

They may not be the ones Oscar Wilde 
had in mind when he said, ‘“‘One should 
either be a work of art, or wear a work of 
art,’”’ but the Nocellas’ needles await the 
flesh canvas for their “‘artistic designs in 
living color.” 


The Consortium membership in 
NAEIR not only entitles colleges to par- 
ticipate in lotteries such as this, but 


allows members to order industrial 


aia awards prior to Oct. 15 can Pick up 

their checks ‘Nov. 9 and 10 in the Dursans diet ey, at no charge except 
Office, room B-221. From Nov. 14, checks shipping. =8 project mann! Sia arden 
can be picked up in Payroll, second floor purchasing officers is coorainat e ¥ 


Anne Rawson, Endicott College. } 
Temporary Christmas Jobs 


of the Library. 

A Positive form of identification, such 
as a driver’s license or a student ID, is 
required when picking up finanical aid 


checks. 5150 - wk. 
Awards received after Oct. 15 will be for 3 evenings and 

paid Dee. 7. : Saturdays 
Funds included in the checks are Pell Off campus 

Grants, Supplemental Education Oppor- Call 352-2256, Mon.-Sat. 


tunity Grants (SEOG’s), National Direct 
Student Loans (NDSL’s), and 
Massachusetts State Scholarships. 

For more information, check with the 
Financial Aid Office, room B-217, exten- 
sion 175 or 176. 


Esther A. Miller, LICSW 


announces the opening of her 
office for the practice of counseling 
with Adults, Adolescents & 
Gamilies at 359 Main St 
Havehill Mass, 373-1262 


Consultations available 
Insurance Payment Accepted 


The Northeast Consortium of Colleges 
and Universities in Massachusetts |[ 
(NECCCUM) recently won one of 500 3M 
plain paper copiers in a national lottery 
conducted by the National Association 
for the Exchange of Industrial Resources | - 
(NAEIR). NECCUM conducted its own 
lottery and the copier, valued at $2900, 
was awarded to Bradford College. 
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Commentary 


Letters to the Editor 


Mixers need not be cocktail parties 


(Editor’s note: Peter Jacobsen publish- 
ed this letter to the editor Nov. 10, 1981, 
when he was a student at Northern Essex. 
This fall Jacobsen returned to college. He 
has requested we reprint the letter, which 
is about mixers.) 

To the Editor: 

I am asking for space in this issue of 
the Observer so that I may address the 
students of Northern Essex Community 
College on what I feel is an important 
issue. That issue is that the student mix- 
ers should be taken out of the barrooms 
and brought back to the NECC campus. 

As a student I have attended mixers 
since 1976 when they were still held in the 
cafeteria of the student union building. 
Back then we used to see close to a 
thousand people attend most every mix- 
er. Now I don’t go to mixers because, 
having experienced both the Rendezvous 
Club and Mr. C’s, I prefer not to waste 
money at what has become a non-NECC 
event. There is also the underlying pro- 
blem of alcohol use. 


The reason that the mixers were moved: 


off campus was because of the change of 
the legal age to drink alcohol in 
Massachusetts. This is, of course, a real 
tragedy, as mixers are for students to 
socialize, not to carry on like a pretend 
cocktail party. It has been said that one 
does not need a drink in one hand in order 
to shake the other. 

Having mixers off or on campus 
presents some real problems either way, 
but to examine both locales more 
carefully, it is clear that to hold the mix- 
ers on campus has far more advantages. 
Off campus has more disadvantages than 
space permits me to list. 

Undeniably, the off-campus parties are 
far too costly. The last mixer lost $425 
of student money. Not knowing where the 
club is for that particular month is one 
problem. Not enough room to stand, not 
being able to find a parking space, not 


Readers react to ban of Playboy 


To the Editor: 

This letter is in reply to the article 
publicizing President J. R. Dimitry’s deci- 
sion to prohibit the sale of magazines that 
are “‘in bad taste’’ in the college 
bookstore. It is my strong belief and con- 
viction that when an individual who is in 
a position to force his views, opinions and 
beliefs on fellow students, other academic 
freedoms are soon curtailed or restricted. 
Censorship of dramatic plays, classes in 


being able to cover the admission charge, 
intolerable volume levels from strange 
bands, etc., etc. Participation is painful- 
ly bad. The activities director recently 
commented that at the last mixer it was 
the first time he had seen anybody dance. 

May I add here that the off-campus 
mixers exclude all students who are not 
20 years of age from attending. Others 
just don’t like the idea of going to 
nightclubs for what is supposed to be a 
school function. The result of this change 
has been a pure disaster which has robbed 
students of a very necessary social 
program. 

So why not bring the mixers back 
home for Friday and Saturdays? The 
alcohol problem can easily be solved. The 
average age of the typical NECC student 
is more than what it used to be; an effec- 
tive alcohol policy can be made and en- 
forced so as to allow all students to MIX 
right here on campus together. 

The advantages of having the mixers 


here are many. Financially, we could turn _ | 


the “‘money-losing current’ situation 
around into a profitable one as it used to 
be. Parking facilities are larger and much 
more secure, and daytime carpooling car- 
ried over into the evening hours would 
lessen the chances of having an accident 
while driving home. 

More? Entertainment could be found 
at less expensive rates, promoting the 
growth of talent that can be found right 
on campus. Food, decorations, the works 
could be installed the day before to adver- 
tise the upcoming day. A sense of par- 


ticipation and involvement would fill the — 


air. Concurring meetings and rallies 
would bring more students together. 
Unity, involvement, socializing, and good 
times could be made right under our own 
roof. 

Right now the only way to bring about 
changes is to have the voices of the stu- 
dent body heard. 

Signed, 
Peter Jacobsen 


art and politics, and even censorship of 
the Observer itself, loom in the future. 
It is time to call attention to this action 
and to call for a limitation of Dimitry’s 
authority to administrative matters. 
Students attending Northern Essex have 
the right to exercise freedom of choice in 
regard to leisure-reading material in a 
non-restrictive academic atmosphere. 
Signed, 
E. C. Sigillo 


In ordering the bookstore to ‘‘discon- 
tinue the sale of Penthouse, Playboy, 
Playgirl, and other similar magazines,”’ 
President John Dimitry was acting from 
an authoritative and probably uninform- 
ed position. 

He claims that it is his responsibility 
at Northern Essex to keep things in good 
gle “whether it b> tne presence of 


riayooy or the color of the paint on the 
buildings.’ Good taste is a subjective 
matter and the paint dealers have trouble 
stocking colors to suit everyone’s taste. 
Maybe his taste is more highly developed 
and should be more responsive to the 
needs of a community college than the 
taste of most of us. Maybe not. 

In regard to the point of offending 
people, there are publications, such as the 
National Enquirer, Rolling Stone and 
Mad Magazine, which are allowed in the 
bookstore which are offensive to me in 
that they take up valuable space which 
should be allocated to more important 
works. 

When President Dimitry states that 
“there are no redeeming political or social 
qualities in Playboy, I believe he is unin- 
formed. In 1976 there was one of the 
longest interviews I have read, consisting 
of direct quotations, in context, with the 
then little-known presidential candidate 
Jimmy Carter. 

In 1980, there was a similar interview 
with John Anderson. Playboy has 
monthly interviews not only with political 
persons. but with artists, writers, 


educators, actors and actresses, and 
leading persons from many professions. 
The writers whose works have appeared 
in Playboy range from Nobel Laureate 
Isaac Bashevis Singer through Norman 
Mailer and John Updike, to little known 
hr who are trving ta cu tneir works 


to tne public. If a ’ purchaser of Playboy 
reads a short story by Singer and is in- 
terested enough to read more of his 
works, the college, through its bookstore, 
has fulfilled one of its responsibilities. 

Playboy has a charitable arm which 
gives money to various organizations. 
Some of the organizations accept the 
funds and ‘‘fight’’ Playboy with 
Playboy’s own money. Some organiza- 
tions have refused to accept the money 
because it is “tainted.” I wonder how 
many of the latter organizations are will- 
ing to accept funds from the Rockefeller 
and Ford Foundations, whose funds cer- 
tainly are as badly tainted as the Playboy 
funds but to which time has given 
respectability. 

I’ve been told that until recent years, 
Playboy was available on our library 
shelves, and that the reason it was 
removed was for none of President 
Dimitry’s reasons as mentioned above, 
but because it “disappeared” from the 
shelves each month. 

Because President Dimitry limited his 
remarks to Playboy, I have also limited 
mine. 

Signed, 
_ Richard Blustein 


Friday, Nov. 11, we observe Veterans’ Day. Above are veterans drilling. 


-Carl Russo photo. 
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by Judy Sirski 

I should have worried when Diane 
decided to join an exercise class to lose 
the few pounds she gained along with her 
latest baby. 

Some of the pounds were my fault. I 
indulged her craving for M&M’s and 
made her play the Burger King Build a 
Whopper game the last four months of 

_her pregnancy. 


We won so many free french fries we 
- considered selling them back at a profit. 


We never got the right half of a pickle 
needed to be millionaires. Now I was 
going to pay. 

“Exercise class sounds like fun,’ eet k 


-—remarked, pouring, a cup. of tea. I reach 


ed for the sugar. 
“T’m glad you think so. To get the cut 
rate, you have to bring a friend, so I sign- 


Political Watch 


- Clambake Chronicles 


Exercise class: fools rush in 
where angels fear to sweat 


ed you up, too.’’ Diane pulled away the 
sugar bowl. 

I should have distracted her with vivid 
descriptions of the 56 varieties of home- 
made fudge offered at a local candy fac- 
tory. I should have waved a free french 
fry coupon under Diane’s nose. I should 
have declared my candidacy for vice 
president or hopped a plane to Cairo. I 
never should have bought leotards. 

“These are the kind dancers wear,” the 
saleslady assured me. 

So, with visions of soon resembling the 
svelte ballerina on the package, I rushed 
home to try on the tights. Any doubts 
about the necessity of joining an exercise 


_ class went into the wastebasket with the 


crumpled picture of that lean, smugly 
smiling, probably anorexic ballet dancer. 
I called Diane. ‘‘When do we start?” 


The Playboy ban-on 


Wise WT TS eee 
ee 


a path to censorship? 


by Jim Hegarty 
It is reported that Northern Essex 
Commuunity College recently earned the 
distinction of becoming the first college 
in Massachusetts to remove Playboy, 
Playgirl, and Penthouse magazines from 
the racks of its school bookstore. 
President John R. Dimitry ordered the 
withdrawal of the publications following 
vehement protests from faculty members 
James Dunn and Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy. They objected to one 
magazine as catering to ‘violence to 
women.’ 
One can wholeheartedly applaud the 
zealously determined stance taken by 
~ Dunn and Hope-McCarthy in seeking to 
rid this school of an element they thought 
was a genuine menace not only to women 
in general, but to the student populace as 
a whole. 
Qne cannot, however, embrace what 
may be an intitial step in the ° path of cen- 
sorship. Approximately 6,000 adult 
individuals have been told what 
magazines they will or will not read. 
The president says he considers the 
magazines to be in bad taste. He was 
quoted i in the last issue of the Observer 
as saying, ‘Playboy has to leave the 


bookstore shelves because it is offensive 
to some other people. It is dangerous, 
defamatory and sexist.”’ 

The charge of sexism is valid. The 
courts, by allowing the circulation of such 
magazines as Playboy, Playgirl and 
Penthouse , have indicated they do not 
find the magazines defamatory. But 
dangerous? 

Will the next step in eliminating the 
undercurrent of ‘‘violence to women’’ be 
to pull the plug on the soap opera wat- 
ching crowd in the carpeted lounge? Sex 
and violence to women are the prevalent 
themes in such shows as ‘General 
Hospital,” “One Life to Live,” and many 
others. 

In order to eliminate materials that 
contain ‘‘no redeeming political or social 
qualities,’ will the college administration 
remove the arcade games from the Game 
Room? One surely cannot think oi a past- 
time on this campus that more obviously 
lacks these qualities than games such as 
Pac-Man, DigDug or Mr. Do. 

The Playboy issue, a dangerous prece- 
dent, may have died a quiet death, as per 
the administration’s wishes, but the head 
of censorship has reared itself again. 


Observer: a new look 


This semester the Observer staff has 
acquired a new modular equipment 
system for typesetting the newspaper. It 
isa complex system not easy to master. 
We still have much to learn about its 
capabilities, but we do appreciate its 
potential and anticipate the more contem- 
porary face it will give the Observer. 

The staff expresses its appreciation for 
the opportunity to develop new learning 
skills in the use of the machines. We 
thank those who helped make the pur- 
chase possible — President John R. 


International 


The International Club has been revived. 
The Northern Essex community is urged 
to join the meetings not only for the 
international cuisine offered at buffets, 
but to take advantage of the chance to 
get acquainted with many of the 
; coianen Lacexsetnante stn. cone ea 
Veter Sountries- oy oy oS 


“~~ 44 


Dimitry, Dean of Students Norman 
Landry, Dean of Administration Joseph 
Brown, Student Activities Director Steve 


Michaud, and Division Chairman Chet. 


Hawrylciw. 


My own special thanks goes to Editor 


_ and Production Chief Phyllis Pucci, 


whose superlative skills with the 
language and speedy typesetting have 
been invaluable to us. This issue would 
not have had a prayer without her. 
Betty Arnold, Observer advisor 


Club revived 


To get to know these students entails 
going beyond a plastic hello or apathetic 
nod. There is a chance to share ideas, 
learn of other cultures, and enlarge our 
own horizons 

- Meetings are Wednesdays at noon in 


_ room C-203. Advisors are Prof. Ranta, 
Fotinos and Dr. George Bailey. 
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“Tonight. Don’t forget your leotards.”’ 

We walked through a pink door into a 
purple and pink gym. A skinny lady in 
hot pink tights and a purple sweatband 
smothered a smirk as Diane and I stared 
at the fuschia exercise mats that 
coordinated with the mauve barbells and 
magenta bicycles. 

For the first time, I understood why 
some hospitals for the mentally disturb- 
ed have a ‘‘Pink Room.” A lot of nervous 
breakdowns must happen when a person 
wearing leotards confronts four pink 
framed mirrors in an entirely pink exer- 
cise salon. Psychiatrists are probably try- 
ing to provide familiar surroundings. 


“Look here,” called the lady in hot pink ~ 
_ tights. We blinked. We had retina fatigue 
already. The lady had swivel joints in her 


knees. As we tried to follow het direc- 
tions, I realized we should have given up 
all hope of winning the Burger King 
Millions. We ought to have bought stock 
in a linament company. 

“Isn't this great?’’ Diane asked. “I 
know it’s tough, but we'll shape up fast 
if we stick with it.” 

“T hate pink.” 

“They have a nice hot tub.”’ 

She had a point. I finally managed an 
entire sit up and felt the hot tub was my 
due reward. 

Now that the exercise class is part of 
our routine, I no longer make Diane park 
in the handicapped space. We no longer 
leave class walking’ like lame cowboys. 
What’s more, there’s a bakery right next 
door. They have 12 types of eclair 


Heading south on Rte. 495 from Northern Essex. Early sunset since recent set- 


ting back of clocks creates dramatic scene. 


John Polizo photo. 


Two faces of Reagan 


by Jim Hegarty 

President Reagan’s recent military 
posturings, in particular the chain of 
events in both Lebanon and Grenada, 
have insured him a well-deserved legacy 
as the man behind the long arm of inter- 
national law, ruling with an iron fist, and 
sadly, a closed mind. 

Reagan has been quick from the hip 
with rhetoric denouncing the Soviets in 
hotspots from Poland to Afghanistan to 
nearly all of Central America. He has 
bludgeoned us with Red Horde rambl- 
ings, turning up the cold war, anti- 
Communist song and dance to a feverish 
pitch. 

It is unfortunate to note, however, that 
while Reagan has been slapping the 
Soviets in the face above the international 
table of diplomacy, he has been playing 
footsies below. He is engaging in a blind- 
side two step, a soft shuffle in the 
shadows of blanket compromise. 

When the Korean airliner was shot 
down, the American public got a glimpse 
of the Reagan history books will be likely 
to depict — tough talking and indignant. 
He painted a vivid picture of nearly in- 
coherent outrage, but in the final 


analysis, there were still too many miss-. 


ing pieces. The man with the iron fist 
reacted to the incident with barely con- 
cealed kid gloves. 

Why has a man as intuitively sharp as 
Ronald Reagan decided to go the same, 
tired military build-up route? If he so 
desperately wants to bring the Soviet 
Union to its collective knees, why did he 


forego economic sanctions? 

Here was the golden opportunity to 
teach the Russians a harsh lesson, 
Reagan style. He could have severed any 
and all agricultural, economic and 
political ties with the USSR. He could 
have left them out in the cold, starving, 
and isolated by the world community. He 
chose not te do so for two reasons. 

The first was the fact that he could use 
the incident as a convenient, however 
tragic, springboard for his MX missile 
system plan. The second was the fear of 
backlash from the farm industry — a 
goldmine of potential votes. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that the Marines in Lebanon are being 
misused. The death of so many American 
soldiers raised too many painful ques- 
tions for the Administration in regard to 
our presence there. Hence Grenada — a 
convenient band-aid in the form of 5,000 
troops overtaking a small resort island. 


The agonies of Lebanon were turned, 
virtually overnight, into the easy — too 
easy — ecstasies of victory in Grenada. 
Score another large point for the Great 
Manipulator, but ease another black 
mark into the hearts of those who have 
lost their sons, fathers, cousins, or uncles 
in these military meanderings. 


Ronald Reagan has blithely chosen to 
practice what he most often preaches long 
and loud against. Call it Soviet aggres- 
sion. Call it American intervention. Call 
it six of one, half dozen of another. Call 
it all insanity. 
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Pickard recalls shot heard around the world 


by Carmel Parino 

Photo-journalist Kim Pickard, a native 
of Ohio, has recently joined the Northern 
Essex part-time faculty as a teacher of 
photography. Formerly a teacher at 
Cuyahoga Community College, the 
largest in Ohio, Pickard has also worked 
as an advertising and marketing 
specialist. 


He recently directed all marketing 
communications for Itek. His experience 
includes 12 years as a professional 
photographer, and he is the prize winner 
of several photo competitions, including 
the Cleveland Professional 
Photographers Exhibit and a Topsfield 
Fair contest. 

Presently he is a free-lance writer and 
photographer. One his _ projects 
associated with the college is a brochure 
for Elaine Mawhinney-Webb’s Stillpoint 
Dance Company. 

Off campus he is busy writing 
magazine articles as well as a book. 

Three years ago he moved with his 
family to Beverly. His wife Elizabeth, 
whom he met in high school, is a graduate 
of Wayne Patterson and is presently 
working for another degree in respiratory 
therapy. The couple’s daughters are 
Carla, 13, and Jill, 12. ~ 

. Pickard is a graduate of Kent State 
University, and was enrolled there when 
the tragic shooting by the National 
Guard occurred. The following is a report 
of a recent interview by the Observer. 

Pickard was not an eye witness, but he 
heard the shots ... which were literally to 
ring around the world. 

He says it was a very strange thing to 
live through. At the time he resided on 
campus in married-student housing. 
When the collision between students and 
guardsmen occurred, he was on lunch 
break from work. 


Asked “What was your reaction?”’ he 
says, “T guess I should start at the begin- 
ning. It makes no difference basically 
whether you were for the war or the 
invasion of Cambodia or against it. It was 
really a very unfortunate series of 


circumstances. A lot of the peopie on 


campus were non-student agitators, and 


the student body was divided. Probably 
more opposed the war than supported it. 
But they did not favor going out and bur- 
ning buildings. 

“About a week to 10 days betore the 
incident, there was a truckers’ strike and 
the governor called in the National Guard 
to protect the people and the truckers. 
After about four days, when the strike 
was over, these guys had been primed for 
violence. The guards were taken down to 
the Rubber Bowl football stadium in 
Akron, and kept there for about two days. 

“The guards were brought to campus 
when things were just starting to get 
warm at Kent. Friday night a lot of 
students went downtown to drink; the 
crowd got rowdy and they started break- 
ing things, including windows. 

“The guards pushed them back to 
campus and it looked as if thing were 
getting kind of tense. That night the 
students burned two ROTC buildings. On 
Saturday night there were more distur- 
bances. Sunday was quiet. 

“Tt was a very strange sight for me to 
be going to college and pass my high 
school (on Kent State campus) and seeing 
it turned into an armed camp. Guards 
were cleaning guns where I used to play 
soccer and football. 

“Tt was a friendly situation that Sun- 
day. Some students talked to guardsmen; 
I’ve got a picture of a guardsman with a 
daisy sticking in the bore of his gun. He 
was guarding the site of a burned 
building when a girl came over and stuck 
the flower there.” 


Asked whether the guards’ presence 
was offensive, Pickard says many 
understood the guards were there to give 
protection. 


“But I had in the back of my mind that 
these were the same guardsmen who had 
been on duty et the truckers’ strike. fag: 
had been away from their families and 
friends for 10 days and were exhausted. 
They really didn’t want to be there.” 

Asked if there were any warning 
violence might break out, Pickard says, 
“There were people like me who knew 
something could easily happen. 

“Monday there was a rally scheduled 
for noon on the commons, right next to 


the ROTC buildings. Someone ordered . 


rallies banned, the worst thing to do. The 
rally was started anyway. The crowd was 
literally read the riot act of the state of 
Ohio and told to disperse. That’s when 
the guards started chasing people around. 
They weren’t totally unprovoked. People 
were throwing apples with razor blades 
at them. 

‘‘Many on campus were not students, 
but national agitators there to direct 
protest. 

“Guards and protesters chased each 
other around for about 30 minutes. Then 
the guards pushed the students down the 
hill. For some reason, as a guard was go- 
ing up the hill, there was an order and 
then a shot. He turned, a couple of others 
turned, and about 25 shots were fired. 
Four people were killed and twice as 
many wounded.” 

The school was closed and America 


reacted, responding among other things ~ 


to the photo of the girl weeping over one 
of the victims of the shots. That picture 
was taken by one of Pickard’s friends and 
appeared on the cover of Life magazine. 


_ Pickard says he wishes he had been there 


to take the pictures. 


Photography teacher Kim Pickard. 
-File photo. 


Kim Pickard is a faculty advisor to the 
Northern Essex Photography Club, 


which meets Wednesdays at noon in| 


B-316. 

The club members work on a variety 
of photo projects supervised and criti- 
qued by Pickard. He shows students how 
to take pictures as well as developing: and 


printing them. 

He says heis looking forward to having 
a new darkroom in C building. 

Both experienced photographers and 
novices are welcome to join the club, and 


are reminded 


Intermediate Photography will be taught 
spring semester. SRN, ats me 


F -Kim Pickard photo. 7 
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Emilio Calderon at International Club. 
-Liane Jedrey photo. 


ernctional 
Club plans 
Bahic. festival 
- despite 

_ low. funds 


Py Baecenne Porcelli Kranz 

_ The first meeting of the International 
Club was held Wednesday. Oct. 26, in 
room C-203. Future meetings will be 


there, at noon. 


_ Prof. Sandra Fotinos, ESL, and Prof. 
- George Bailey, Chairperson, English 
Department, introduced themselves as 
faculty advisors. Fotinos returns to her 
advisory position for the IC after a leave 
of absence. 

Eight countries were represented at 
the initial meeting. Included were: Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Kenya, Lebanon, 
Puerto Rico, Syria, United States and 


_ Venezuela. Students from 26 countries at- 
_ tend Northern Essex and the IC hopes to 
- see more of these students in the future. 


The club is currently operating without 
any funds, as a budget was not submit- 
ted last semester to the Student Council, 
when the club was not operating. 

Linda Cowie, representing the Ethnic 
Festival Committee, spoke to the group 
about the festival, tentatively scheduled 
for the spring semester. 

Cowey, whose committee is working 
with a budget of $200, asked for sugges- 
tions for the festival. 

Fotinos pointed out that in 1976 the 
Ethnic Festival operated with a budget 
of $500 and expressed concern that the 
funds may prove insufficient. She said, 

however, that the IC should have no pro- 
blem with their activities even though 
they have zero funding. 

Students suggested holding the 
festival on All-College Day. Concern was 
expressed that the effect of the presen- 
tation would be lost within the usual 
uproar surrounding registration. 

Maria Garcia, Dominican Republic, 


said she would like to see an international . 


week put together by the IC ‘‘to increase 
awareness of the different countries.” She 
cited, from personal experience, her con- 
- cern that many people do not know where 
=, bepparyen are located and what Sale life 
a ee a 


are 2% : 3 
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ASL Club fulfills vital needs 


by Roseanne Porcelli Kranz 

Amid the personal messages, listings 
of position openings, calendars and off- 
campus happenings, the letter on the 
Interpreter Training Program bulletin 
board reads: “We want to thank the 
students in the American Sign Language 
Club for helping to make the first annual 
Halloween party such a ‘monstrous’ 
smash,’’-- Signed Judy Mason Conway, 
Activities Director, the New England 
School for the Deaf.” 

“One of our second year students has 
her practicum at the home,’’ says 
Kathleen Bailey, president of the ASL 
Club, ‘‘and she said the residents were 
really excited that we went there.’ 

The club’s meetings are not just for the 
purpose of practicing and mastering the 
art of signing. ‘‘We want people to get to 
know each other on a more personal 
level,” explains Bailey. “This way, when 
we meet in the future we will know each 
other, not just as students together in a 
classroom.” 

The club maintains a varied schedule 


but usually meets on Mondays at noon’ 


‘in room C-303. They use this time to prac- 
tice American Sign Language, usually in 
the form of games. 


“Tt keeps it interesting,’’ says Bailey. 


“For example, we play a charades-type 
game in which we have to guess the name 
of a famous person described in sign by 
a student.”’ 

Officers of the club are Bailey, Cheryl 
Lucci, vice-president; Christine Barba 
and Rochelle Vlahos, secretaries; and 
Laurie Febrizio, treasurer. They are work- 
ing with a larger amount of money this 
semester than before. One result of the 
extra funds is the speaker series. 

Dr. Bob Hoffmiester, teacher at 
Boston University,~ will discuss his 
research and program about early 
childhood development acquisition (how 
children learn to sign) Monday, Nov. 28. 

Kathy Cogan, president of the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, will 
talk about the programs at Northeastern 
University Wednesday, Nov. 23. 

Dr. Mike Harvey will discuss how to 
use an interpreter for family therapy 
Monday, Dec. 5. All meetings are at noon 
in room C-303. 

“We've a larger budget this year and 
we're using it for our speakers,”’ explains 
Bailey. ‘‘They’re very informative and in- 
teresting. Last year Dr. Harvey’s lecture 
included role-playing.’’ she adds. 

The American Sign Language Club has 


sie a ret 


members from both the Interpreter Train- 


There’s a reverent hush in the room where several students sit in a circle, heads 
bowed. Now the silence is broken by a low female voice asking God to “‘bless those 
gathered to read and learn Your Word.” 

This is the Agape Club, which meets twice weekly to study the Bible, pray 
together and share what has happened in their lives. 

Agape’s origins are Greek. The word means all-encompassing love. 

At present, the group of 10-12, led by advisor Jim Gustafson, is studying the 
book of First John. For one hour at least, students of many denominations put 
aside doctrinal differences and share with each other the meaning of each verse 
and chapter in the Bible. 

All too soon the hour has gone. Another member closes the meeting, asking God 
to “keep all until we meet again.”’ 

_ Agape meets in room C-109 for prayer on Mondays at noon, and for Bible study 
Wednesdays at noon. All are welcome: remember to bring your Bible. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


‘Luise Victorino (center) talks to agree: Club members Louisa Haley, Linda L. Guide 
and David Sickmiller. Members not pictures are Jeff Bishop, Rebecca Palmer, June 
Robert and Mike Costello. -Carl Russo photo. 


Los Angeles creeps 


toward San Francisco 


by Paula Fuoco 

Did you know that Los Angeles may 
someday be in San Francisco? Did you 
know that the Pacific Ocean is getting 
smaller? 

Life-Long Learners know. Francis 
Champoux, NECC Department of 
Natural Science, spoke on the Earth’s 
plates at their meeting Oct. 27. 

The plates under our Earth’s crust are 
constantly shifting, explained Champoux. 
These plates can literally move 
mountains. 

' “There is a whole range of mountains 
in the middle of the Atlantic,’ Champoux 
told the group. 

The Andes are a result of the Earth's 


crust pushing against the Pacific Ocean. 
Currents beneath the crust can form 
islands. In 1963, a fishing expedition 
spotted vapors seething from the ocean. 

“Cameras were sent in to film the 
Earth’s creating an island,’’ Champoux 
said. 


The San Andreas fault in California 
rests on two different plates. ‘‘The plates 


‘are moving apart. The area is moving nor- 


thward at an inch a year,’”’ Champoux 
remarked. 
England is in a very safe zone. 

“We are plunk in the middle of a plate. 
We ride on it’as it moves,”’ Champoux 


stated, 


Pe 


ing Program and from Students with 
Hearing Impairments Program (SHIP). 
Bailey says, ‘‘We like to encourage in- 
teractions between Interpreter Training 
(IT) students and SHIP students by club 
membership and by social functions.’’ 

Members of the club have agreed to go 
to Fanueil Hall Marketplace Nov. 29 to 
Christmas shop. ‘‘We encourage input 
from SHIP students so we can help our 
mutual club to develop even more,” says 
Bailey. “‘The SHIP students have already 
given us some good ideas.” 

Members recently carpooled to 
Worcester to attend the National Theatre 
for the Deaf. They are in the process of 
contacting the Theatre for a possible per- 
formance and workshop at Northern 
Essex. “It would be a team effort 
between ASL and Gallaudet Extension 
Center,’’ explains Bailey. 


With its full and varied schedule this 
semester, the American Sign Language 
Club is fulfilling a vital need for the deaf 
community and the interpreters for that 
community. Northern Essex programs 
provide a center for growth of the link 
between the world of the deaf person and 
his/her participation in day to day 
activities. 


Generosidad? 
No! 


Realidad? Si! 


by Prof. Donald Conway 

Como Conseguir Credito En Espanol 
Solo Por Examen 

1. Matricular en el segundo semestre 
del primer ano de espanol. (Intro. Spanish 
II, Sp4402) 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al 
final del semestre. La nota que usted gana 
en el examen sera su nota para el curso. 
Asi pueden ganar tres creditos sin 
molestia. 


La otra manera de obtener credito es 
por un examne en Life Experience. Si 
ustedes quieren seguir este camino, tienen 
que pedir permiso y pagar sesenta dolares 
para tomar el mismo examen que les dare 
si matriculan en mi curso. (Sp4402). Una 
ganga verdad? 

Generosidad? No! Realidad? Si! La 
realidad es que pocos estudiantes quieren 
estudiar una lengua extranjera y, por eso, 
el departamento de lenguas extranjeras 
no puede ofrecer muchos cursos. 


Esto es que paso con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero perdimos el laboratorio 
para lenguas. Luego perdimos el cuarto 
semestre de espanol, es decir, el segundo 
semestre del curso intermedio. Pronto 
despues perdimos el primer semestre del 
curso intermedio tambien, y ahora no hay 
espanol en el tercer 0 cuarto nivel en esta 
universidad ; 

Ahora esta pasando lo mismo en el 
segundo semestre del primer ano. A mi 
parecer todo esto es una lastima y una 
verguenza considerando la importancia de 
esta lengue. Estoy tratando de evitar el 
derrumbamiento completo del estudio de 
espanol en NECC. 


Ustedes pueden ayudarse a si mismos 
consiguiendo creditos por lo que ya saben 
y al mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener 
el estudio de espanol aqui. Si no hay sufi- 
ciente estudiantes para el curso Sp4402 
no lo van a ofrecer. 

Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince a lo minimo. Espero que cinco o 
seis regresen del grupo que tengo ahora, 
de manera que quiero alistar nueve o diez 
de ustedes. 

Por que no vienen a discutirlo conm- 
ingo? Pueden ver el examen al mismo 
tiempo. Estoy en mi despacho en el 
edificio C-228 todos los dias a las once. 

Vengan por favor, para nuestra mutua 
ventaja. 
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First OY...ssesseereeeeee til by fire 


Editor of Observer and reporter at Eagle 
Tribune Phyllis Pucci. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


by Jim Hegarty 

Phyllis Pucci’s first day on the job as 
a reporter for the Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune was literally a trial by fire. 

Pucci, who is also an editor for the 
Observer, had just been hired by the 
Tribune to cover the town of Windham, 
New Hampshire. The selectmen were 
holding their weekly meeting, at which 
the town’s fire chief was present. 

“‘All of a sudden, he got a call that 
there was a fire. I thought it must have 
been just a small fire, but it actually turn- 
ed out to be three fires, with four towns 
responding. I had to call the Tribune to 
find out whether or not I should cover the 
story. I got there two hours after the fires 
had been put out,” said Pucci. 


Pucci came to Northern Essex in 1982 


after having worked a year and a half at 
New England Memorial Hospital. It was 
this job that Pe her entrance into 
journalism. 

“I worked in the public relations 
department, and my boss had written 
some short stories and fiction that had 
been published. After a while, he asked 
me to write some releases for the depart- 
ment, which he liked. He more or less en- 
couraged me to go to school and take up 
journalism,”’ said Pucci. 

In the short span of time that she has 
been at Northern Essex, Pucci has 
become one of the editors of the Observer. 


In addition to this, she handles a good 
deal of the typesetting chores, spending 
about 20-25 hours behind the keyboard 
during the weeks when the newspaper is 
laid out. 

“T like typesetting. It’s usually in- 
teresting to see the stories come in as raw 
copy, and then see them as a finished pro- 
duct.The new machines that we started 
to use this semester give the paper a 
cleaner overall look,’’ said Pucci. 

That, however, is only the technical end 
of Pucci’s job. At the Tribune, she is 
responsible for any news coming out of 
Windham. That means contact with the 
selectmen and the other governing boards 
in the town. 

“It’s a challenge, getting out there to 
meet all the new people. Plus I like to 
write, which is probably one of the ma- 
jor pre-requisites for the job. The job isn’t 
without its rewards either. It’s nice to get 
areaction or some kind of feedback from 
different people concerning a story you 
wrote,” added Pucci. 

Pucci is planning to remain at Nor- 
thern Essex until she receives her degree 
in her major, liberal arts. “Until I 
graduate, I want to get as much ex- 
perience as possible in all the areas of 
journalism; by that I mean the lay-out 
end and the writing end. Right now, 
everything is more or less deciding what 
I’m best suited for.” 


Mattozzi cites driving regulations on campus 


by Steve Daly 

“There are 3,000 daytime students and 
I don’t want to see anyone get hurt.” 

That’s the way Gino Mattozzi, captain 
of security, views his job. Some problems 
arise from the fact that some people park 
in fire lanes, creating hazardous condi- 
tions for pedestrians and drivers alike. 
Although the problem does arise once in 
a while, Mattozzi says, students have 
been cooperating with his security force. 

“People are listening. This semester 
there have been fewer problems than in 
the past. There has been more coopera- 
tion among students, but there’s always 
the one or two who won't listen to us. 

“The students this year are great. They 
come from high school and are confused 
because they aren’t used to being told 
where to park. But I feel they’ve done a 
good job of cooperating,’’ explained 
Mattozzi. 

The days which present the most 
traffic problems are Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday between the hours of 8 


Observer's ace 


by Jim Hegarty 

If a picture is indeed worth a thousand 
words, then Carl Russo surely has spoken 
in volumes during his three-year term as 
photo editor and chief photographer for 
the NECC school newspaper, the 
Observer. 

Russo came to Northern Essex in the 
fall of 1980, making a somewhat 
inauspicious debut as a student in jour- 
nalism one. As his creative photographic 
flair became increasingly obvious, he 
found himself handling most of the pic- 
ture taking and developing. That same 
semester, he was appointed photo editor. 

“Carl Russo is the best and most com- 
mitted photographer the staff of the 
Observer has ever had. He has brought 
an unprecedented professionalism and 
dedication to his job, “says Betty Arnold, 
Journalism Coordinator and advisor to 
the Observer. 

Russo’s style quickly became 
recognizable in a variety of the publica- 
tions on campus. His offbeat ‘Self Por- 
trait in a Hand Dryer”’ graced the cover 
of the college’s literary magazine, 
Parnassus, last semester. His dramatic, 
oversized front-page pictures have 
become a staple at the Observer over the 
last three vears. 

His talent behind the camera, in addi- 
tion to his ability to find unusual subjects 
to place in front of the lens, earned eee | 

-- national, ition this.year 
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and 10 a.m. If a student arrives on 
campus after 8:30 a.m., he should proceed 
to the mudflats because lots four, five, 
and six will probably be filled. A benefit 
of the mudflats is that it has two exits, 
which greatly lessens the possibility of a 
huge traffic hang-up. 

The problem Mattozzi thinks poses the 
greatest threat is speeding. Signs infor- 
ming people of the 20 m.p.h. speed limit 
(which should be decreased with 
pedestrians on the roads), are clearly 
posted. ‘‘A state policeman is here every 
day and anyone seen speeding or causing 
hazards on the roads will be prosecuted. 
This is a state campus so he has the 
authority to enforce state laws,” 
explained Mattozzi. Anyone who has two 
speeding violations through the year may 
be asked to keep his vehicle off campus. 

Parking permits are still available. 
They are required to park on campus. 
Mattozzi says of the 1400-2000 cars in the 
lots, ‘‘only about 100 don’t have parking 
stickers. It’s for their own good, making 


aL gee 


Carl Russo with photos. — 


of his was judged among the top five 
percent of 19,000 entries from over 6,500 
students in the Best of Photography’s 
2 Asphoto rbO ve BoA's Photo,contest... pM RAAT Bk 


photographer goes 


it easier for us to contact them in case of 
an emergency.” It is also a 
Massachusetts law to have a parking per- 
mit on state-owned property. 

Vandalism has not been a problem this 
year. Aside from the trees being stolen 
over the Columbus Day weekend, not 
many problems have plagued the school. 

One thing Mattozzi doesn’t want to see 
is alcoholic beverages on campus. Anyone 
seen in possession of alcohol will be- 
apprehended and brought to Dean of 
Students Norman Landry. If sufficient 
evidence is found, the student may be 
dismissed from Northern Essex. 

The broken bottles from alcoholic 
beverages have also caused problems in 
the parking lots.The flat tires are 
something else Gino Mattozzi and his 
men can do without. There are fines for 
such behavior, and violators will be pro- 
secuted. Trash cans are located 
throughout the campus and should be 
used instead of throwing the garbage on 
the ground. 


-Carl Husso photo. 


After graduating last spring (instead 
of merely taking part in the graduation 
ceremonies, he was busy taking pictures 
for the next semester's first issue), Busso. 


to work for 


Goudreault elected — 
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Marjorie Goudreault of Haverhill has on. 


been elected vice-president of the — 
Massachusetts Community College — 


Association (MCCA), statewide organiza- 
tion of presidents and trustees who par- 
ticipate primarily in long range planning 
and advocacy efforts on behalf of the 
Commonwealth’s 15 community colleges. 
Elected to serve as president of the 
organization is Arthur Haley, President 
of Mount Wachusetts Community Col- 
lege in Gardner, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Goudreault has also been asked to con- 
tinue her chairmanship of the state 
chapter of the National Association of 
Community College Trustees (ACCT). 

A long standing friend of education in — 
the Merrimack Valley, Mrs. Goudreault © 
is currently serving a third term as chair- 
man of the Northern Essex Community 
College Board of Trustees and previously 
served as chairman of the college’s Ad- 
visory Board. She is a former member of 
the Haverhill School Committee and has 
also served for several years as a member 
of the Haverhill City Council. She 
attended Lowell State College, Nor- 
theastern University and Harvard 
University School of Government. : 

In her role as vice-president of the 
MCCA, Mrs. Goudreault will intensify 
her earlier efforts as the organization’s 
program chairman to develop and spon- 
sor workshops designed to meet the needs 
of community college trustees and 
presidents. Commenting on her election, 
Mrs. Goudreault stated, “I am very 
pleased to have been given this oppor- 
tunity to further promote the networking 
of governing boards and chief executive 


officers of the Commonwealth’s com- ~ 


” 


munity colleges.’”’ Northern Essex 
Community College President John R. 
Dimitry was pleased to learn of Mrs. 


Goudreault’s new post. “The breadth of _ 
experience and the dedication she brings ~ 
to this position will enable her to carry 


out responsibilities i in a highly effective 
manner,” he said. 


the Townsman 


aot 


landed a job with the Andover 


Townsman, a weekly newspaper. He is 
the paper’s 
responsible for the bulk of the pictorial 


content, which can run anywhere from 25 — 


to 30 photos per issue. 


chief photographer, — 


“What I like about working on a 


weekly paper is that there is less day to 
day pressure,” 
the paper at Northern Essex prepared me 


though, in the sense that I learned to~ 


handle a wide variety of assignments. I 
was able to work on a lot of different pro- 
jects, with a lot of different people,’’ he 
added. 

Russo has maintained a firm connec- 
tion with the Observer even though he is 
now a professional member of the fourth 


estate. He is in charge of all of the photo - 


input, and is responsible for directing 
assignments among his four assistants. 

“Although there isn’t a whole lot of 
experience in the new group of 
photographers, I like the enthusiam they 
show. They put a lot of effort into what 
they do, and I’ve found that they have 
been coming up with some good results,”’ 
Russo says. 

In the future, Russo would like to 
“keep on going in the direction that I’m 
headed now. I’d like to go as far as I can 
in the field of photo-journalism. I like the 
impact of a single photo to tell the story.” 


rn 


says Russo. “Working on ~ 
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MeGunde Library ie Metamack. Colteees Merrtinuekt is a nano of the Nottheose 
Consortium of Colleges and Universities in Massachusetts (NECCUM), which 
represents ten institutions of higher education in the Merrimack Valley and on 
the North Shore. The Consortium, incorporated in 1981, is set up for member 
organizations to share resources, for students to cross-register at member schools, 


Directory of student services 


Student Services 


Admissions Elizabeth Huntley Cole, Director B217, x241 
Richard LeClair, Admissions Counselor B217, x241 
} Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director B217, x241 
Counseling Elizabeth Coyne, Director F118, x178 
Mary Jane Pernaa, Career Counselor F118, x178 
r Martha Paisner, Counselor, Division of B210, x247 
Continuing Education 
Carol Ann Dalto, Counselor, Public Welfare B202, x245 
Career Education Incentive Grant 
Office for Rubin Russell, Director © F120, x267 
Students with Sidney Pietzsch, Counselor for Students F113, x267 
Disabilities with Hearing Impairments 
Health Services Patricia Kepschull, Coordinator F135, x195 
Placement Abbott Rice, Director of Cooperative F111, x180 
Education and Placement 
-Financial Aid Richard Pastor, Director B217, x175 
Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director B217, x241 
Registrar Allen Felisberto, Registrar B221, x242 
: Kathleen Gallagher, Assistant Registrar B221, x242 
Student Activities Stephen Michaud, Director F121, x181 
ms ; Sue Smulski, Secretary F121, x181 
Student Services Norman Landry, Dean of Students B209, x172 
“ ee Dorothy Holmes, Secretary to the Dean B209, x172 
Academic Support Center Services 
English as a Second Allan Hislop, Coordinator C212, x254 
Language (ESL) Alexander Boch, Sandra Fotinos 
Math Center Nancy Nickerson, Coordinator * C211, x225 


William Carrow, Nancy Lee Jensen, Linda 
Murphy, Paulette Redmond 
Eric Branscomb, Coordinator C209, x253 
Noreen Grady, Donna Holt, Veronica 
» Sheehan, Susan VanWert 
Eugene Wintner, Coordinator C208, x253 
Penny Kelley, Pat McDermott (Curriculum 
Coordinator), Mary Roche, Barbara 
Rozman 


Writing Center 


Reading Center 


Skills Assessment Patricia Belmont, Coordinator C210, x263 
Center Romaine Shea 

Discovery Cluster Elizabeth Wilcoxson, Michelle Jabour, C208, x253 

Jan Sheerer, Counselors C210, x189 

H. Kendrick Holden E361, x277 

Edward Korza, Jr., Director C213, x290 


Academic Support 
Center Dorothy Tassinari, Secretary 


sang bate A . 
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Nad to pee eee educational, cultural and social opportunities. Cooperating colleges 
are Bradford College, Endicott College, Gordon College, Merrimack College, Mid- 
dlesex Community College, Montserrat School of Visual Art, North Shore Com- 
munity College, Northern Essex Community College, Salem State College and the 
University of Lowell. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


Fall 1983 Academic Calendar 


November 10 PETITIONS for January graduation evaluation 
due Registrar’s Office by 8 p.m. 

Veterans’ Day — HOLIDAY 

LAST DAY to see faculty advisor about spring 
scheduling 

Day Division, Pre-registration/Advising forms 
due Registrar’s Office by 5 p.m. 

Thanksgiving — HOLIDAY 

Thanksgiving Recess (No classes) 

ALL COLLEGE DAY 

FINAL EXAM DAYS, Day Division 

Fall 1983 Academic Semester ends at 11:30 p.m. 

Christmas (Dec. 25) Celebrated — HOLIDAY 

Fall 1983 grades due Registrar’s Office by 
12 noon 

Fall 1983 grades mailed to students 


November 11 
November 18 


November 23 


November 24 

November 24,25 
December 6 

December 19,20,21,;22,23 
December 23 ~ 
December 26 

December 29 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


ROLLO N. PLAYDED 
Seen hete with his assist ant, “BRILLO” 


His motto: “We'll get one yet.” Advertise in the 


OBSERVER 


50% off to students and 


campus organizations 


Rm. 114-A 
in the College Center 
(behind Pac Man) 
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Variety 


by Faith Benedetti 

Oops! Last issue I made a big mistake. 
The concert I said was going to be at the 
Collins Center in Andover turned out to 
be nothing but a big rumor. A person 
representing the center called President 
Dimitry’s office and said nothing of the 
sort had been planned, and that the place 
had been flooded with phone calls re- 
questing tickets, etc. They asked that a 
retraction be printed, sooo ... I apologize 
for any inconvenience that this rumor 
may have caused anyone, particularly the 
Collins Center, the president’s office and 
anyone who was misled by the article. Be 
assured that it won’t happen again. 

Now that all is said and done, let’s get 
on with the listings. Jon Butcher Axis 
will be at the Raft in Lowell Nov. 10. Also 
on the 10th, the ever-popular B-52’s are 
at E.M. Loew’s in Worcester. Heard that 
their show at UNH this past week wasn’t 
that great, but when they were at the 
Casino in Hampton Beach this summer, 
they were fabulous. Unfortunately, their 


Sreeze album Leata 
LAND OF THE LOST 


by Faith Benedetti 

Cape Cod’s answer to hardcore, the 
hard-driving Freeze, has come up with a 
new release on Modern Method records, 
entitled Land of the Lost. 

This album is a satirical look at prac- 
tically everything. The music is extremely 
fast, loud and abrasive, but it’s better 
than average thrash music. Clif Hanger’s 
taunting vocals are wonderfully annoy- 
ing. Rounding out the band are Lou 
Cataldo on drums and Bill Close and Ron 
Cormier on guitar and bass (the two 
switch off ... both play both instruments.) 

The Freeze, like the Proletariat, have 
had excellent releases in the past, and 


Backstage 


album Whammy! isn’t doing that well. 

A new band on the MTV circuit is 
Hunters and Collectors, who will be at 
Spit Nov. 10. Their first video/single is 
“Talking to a Stranger.’”’ On Nov. 11, 
Peter Dayton is at Jumpin’ Jack Flash. 
WBCN Rumble winners Till Tuesday will 
be at Jonathan Swift’s in Harvard Square 
Nov. 12. Also on the 12th is the New 
Models at Scotch ‘n Sounds. 

Berlin Airlift will be at Storyville on 
the 12th. At the Channel the same night 
is the Greg Allman Band. On the 19th, 
the Stompers and Digney Fignus are at 
the Channel. Same night for the Sex 
Execs at J.J. Flash. Incidently, the Execs 
came in second at last summer’s Rock 
and Roll rumble. Their hit ““My Ex’’ is 
currently number one on the WBCN local 
hit list. E.M. Loew’s will be hosting the 
original Eric Burden and the Animals on 
Nov. 20. Another newcomer to MTV, 
Kissing the Pink, will be at the Channel 
on Nov. 21. 
© “Just Got Lucky” is the first single 
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their cuts on the This is Boston, Not L.A. 
compilation album are outstanding. Clif 
Hanger writes his songs like poems... the 
words are satirical and always rhyme. 
Take for example this verse from ‘Go 
Team Go,” a song about the average high 
school jock: “‘Hey there big guy/ What’s 
the scoop?/ let’s grab a b-ball/ and shoot 
some hoop/ I’ve got some Adidas/ on all 
my clothes/ but still need mommy/ to blow 
my nose.”’ Sure, it’s nothing that 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning would be 
proud of, but it’s funny, and who hasn’t 
known a jock that acted like that in 
his/her lifetime? Herschel Walker is one! 

Other tunes on this fast-paced album 
are ‘“The Duh Family,” about a family of 
nerds, ‘‘The Megawaki Cult,” about 
religious cults, and ‘‘No Exposure,” a 
snide look at an excellent local hardcore 
magazine. 

Allin all, Land of the Lost is an album 
for those people who don’t take things too 
seriously, and for those people who like 
to laugh. If one word could be picked to 
descibe this album, it would probably be 
velocity. It won’t win a place in the hard- 
core hall of fame, but it sure beats listen- 
ing to the same formula-rock drivel that 
is being churned out on the radio these 
days. 

So la-ti-da to you, Foreigner or Lover- 
boy, Vinyl Exams has discovered the 
Freeze and we give Land of the Lost a 3.5 


‘Seeing is Believing’ at Museum of Seience 


First there was Gertie the Dinosaur 
(1914). Later there were Mickey Mouse, 
Betty Boop, Gerald McBoing Boing, Mr. 
Magoo, Yellow Submarine, Fantastic 
Planet, and hundreds of others. 

A showing of films from the rich 
archives of animation begins Nov. 11 at 
Boston’s Museum of Science and con- 
tinues weekends through Feb. 26. 

Some 84 different films are run during 
the 16-week series, including films shown 
daily during Christmas and February 
school-vacation weeks. Times are: 
Fridays, 8 p.m.; Saturdays and Sundays, 
and vacation days, at 1 and 3 p.m. 

In addition to finding out how a movie 
moves at the activity centers, visitors see 
an award-winning film, ‘“‘Animation Pie,’”’ 
that follows a junior high film-making 
class as it uses a variety of animation 
techniques. 

The advanced technology of computer 
graphics in animation is visible in another 
short film shown in the Minitheatre. 


The film series and new exhibit are part 
of the Museum’s ‘‘Seeing is Believing”’ 
theme for fall and winter. An extensive 
exhibit on 3-D is included, open through 
Feb. 5. The exhibit surveys three- 
dimensional images and techniques in an 
unusual collection of materials from this 
country and abroad. 


position available fer college 
student to represent travel 
company on campus. Good * 


commission, free travel and 


work experience. Contact 
Beachcomber Tours Inc., 1325 
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Pass 


Oops : 


from the Joboxers, who will be at the 
Paradise Nov. 22. Huey Lewis and the 
News will be at the Channel Nov. 26. 
Same night for the Lines at Jumping 
Jack Flash. 

Beginning the month of December is 
AC/DC and their special guests Fastway 
at the Centrum on the 2nd and 38rd. Also 


on the 3rd are Kate and Anna McGarrigle 
at the Berklee Performance Center. Big 
Country, whose new album, The Cross- 
ing, received a high rating in the last issue 
of the Observer, will be at the Metro on 
Dec. 6. Kansas and Heart are at the Pro-. 
vidence Civic Center on the 8th, and hold 
on to your sno-cones, teeny-boppers, 
because Rick Springfield will be at the 
same venue Dec. 11! The salvation that 
evening will probably be his opening act, 
the Romantics. Their new video is ‘‘Talk- 
ing in Your Sleep,’’ but when Martha 
Quinn interviewed them on MTV, she 
said that their old hit, ‘‘What I Like 
About You”’ was one of the greatest rock 


and roll songs of all time. I knew there — 


had to be a reason why she’s the it: 
V.J.! 


We have just about given up on the . 
'. Billy Idol show at U-Lowell. Cc’ est la vie. 


That’s it for this time. Have acool long 
weekend, and watch out for the 
roadblocks. 


Proletariat close in for the ie 


by Faith Benedetti 

The mayoral seat isn’t the only highly 
sought after position in Boston this year 
... the battle for the top in the local music 
scene is also being hotly contested. 


Since the demise of Mission of Burma 


eight months ago, there has been a 
friendly but fierce competition for the © 
title of Boston’s leading band (hardcore © 


or otherwise.) 


Vying for the title have been SS Decon- 


Tongue, and countless others. But with 
the hot-off-the-press release of the 
Proletariat’s Soma Holiday, it seems as 
if we have found our front-runner. 


Past releases from the Proletariat have 
always been superlative, (most notably 
“Voodoo Economics” from the Unsafe At 
Any Speed e.p.), but with Soma Holiday, 
they have outdone themselves, 


Listening to these 18 thrash songs is 
something akin to getting hit with a 
sledgehammer ... you feel it long after it 
happens. Frank Michaels’ guitar work on 
this album is raw and cuts like a razor, 
and Richard Brown’s strangled, agonized 
vocals are equally as sharp. 


But probably the best feature of the 
Proletariat is their awesome, thought- 
provoking lyrics. While most hardcore 
band’s lyrics focus on depression, hate, 
and fear, Proletariat concentrates on 
politically-heavy material — music about 
the system, poor people, war, the 


Wed-Sun Live Rock 
Watch for Drink Specials 


TIMMY MEEHAN’S 


235 Lincoln Ave. Haverhill 


Quality Rock Provided by Clockwork Entertaining 


TY 


SOMA HOLIDAY 


trol, Jerry’s Kids, Gang Green, Native 


military. In short, they are a band with 
a cause. 


The Proletariat’s music leaves the 
listener drained, mentally (from thinking 
about the songs’meanings) and physically 
(people who see this band live are 
surprised at their incredible power. The 
slamming and diving is pretty intense 


too. So intense, in fact, that the Pro- ~ 
letariat has a hard time getting gigs.) 


If you are a long-time hardcore fan, or 
are just interested in getting to know. 
what the Boston scene is like, Soma Holi- 
day is the definitive album. The Pro- 
letariat can only keep fighting for the top. 
In my opinion, this is hardcore at its 
powerful best. 


On the Vinyl Exams rating scale, Sora’ 
poe by the Proletariat gets a definite: 
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Variety 


by Paula Fuoco 

___ “Her eyes are too old,” pronounced a 
Universal Studio casting director. Those 

eyes have long since been canonized by 

_ film makers and movie goers alike. 

Kitty Kelly has written the biography 
of the woman behind those eyes. The Last 
Star is the life of actress Elizabeth Taylor. 

The Last Star could be compared to a 
417 page supermarket tabloid. The novel 
thrives on sensationalism and the 
curiosity of snoopy readers. It is your 
typical exaggerated caricature. 

Taylor is portrayed as the victim of her 
mother Sara’s forlorn acting ambitions. 
Her faded career was relived through her- 
daughter. Taylor is shown as a poor girl 
cajoled into action. The reader i is left with 
dubious pity. 

Kelly tells of Taylor’s amores. One can 
empathize with her feelings toward men 
that both attracted and repelled her. 
Emotional patterns emerge. Yet, after six 
or seven romances, the reader grows 
weary. One can only attend another’s 
wedding so many times. 

“T’m happier married than single,” 
Taylor once proclaimed. 

Truly a woman who stands behind her 
words. 


: Dead Fone ; 


by Carlton Gleed 

If you are at all familiar with the 
writing of Stephen King, you will expect 
to enter ‘“The Dead Zone”’ with the feel- 
ing that you are about to see a film dren- 
ched in blood. 

If that is what you want, forget it. 

If you want a film with terror and sur- 
prises [due to crafty editing and direction] 
without the gore, this is your movie. 

Christopher Walken plays a teacher 
who is injured in a car accident, comes out 
of a resulting coma and can foretell the 
future. He sees everything from a boy 
caught in a fire to the death of a student 
ice skating, and even helps the police 
solve murder cases. 

He then hones in on his ultimate vision 
—aU.S. congressional candidate, Martin 
Sheen, who will eventually throw the 
world into nuclear chaos. This is where 
things slow down, but fortunately do not 
die. 


t 


Paperback 


1) The Valley of the Horses, by Jean M. 
Auel. (Bantam, $3.95) Sequel to ‘“‘The 
Clan of the Cave Bear.’’ 

2) Different Seasons, by Stephen King. 
(NAL, $3.95) Four novellas that 
transcend the horror genre. 

3) Bloom County — Loose Tales, by 
Berke Breathed. (Little, Brown, $5.95.) 
Highlights from the author’s cartoon 
strip. 


_ 4) The Color Purple, by Alice Walker. - 


(Washington Square Press, $5.95.) 
Winner of the 1983 American Book 
Award. 

5) Master of the Game, by Sidney 
Sheldon. (Warner, $3.95.) The secret 
behind a woman tycoon’s rise to power. 


Java r Jazz and At on 


Hosted by WGBH radio personality 
Eric Jackson, “Java, Jazz, and Art!” will 
be a multi-media celebration featuring the 
musie of the Robert Moore Sextet 
together with the paintings of artists 
Dana Chandler and Paul Goodnight and 

plenty of good java coffee to spice up the 
night of Friday, Nov. 18, at 8 p.m. at 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., 
Boston. Admission will be $5 at the door. 
For more information, call 498-9882. 

The Robert Moore Sextet is headlined 
by composer/saxophonist Dr. Robert 
Moore, associate professor and acting 
chairman of the Black Studies Depart- 
ment at U. Mass. Boston. Dr. Moore has 
been a member of the George Russell Sex- 
tet with whom he toured Europe in 1980 
and was acclaimed for his solo work on 
Russell’s Electronic Sonata for Souls 
Loved by Nature on Soul Note Records. 
Also included in the Robert Moore Sex- 


tet are funky jazz bassist Tim Ingles, _ 


has 


~ Speaking Volumes 


‘Asa young woman, she was beset by 
eager suitors. She received her first dia- 
mond, a 3.5 carat engagement ring, from 
a burly football player named Bill Pawley. 

At 17, Taylor announced her engage- 
ment before an’ entourage of press 
hounds. This marked the beginning of a 
life beseiged by the media. Her romances 
were never her own private affairs, but 
the intrigues of an inquisitive nation. She 
never did marry Pawley, but rather the 
son of a multimillionaire, Nicky Hilton. 

A fairy tale wedding arrayed with tiny 


change of pace 


At this point, we begin to ask 
ourselves questions like: “‘Is he going to 
get involved?’’‘‘Will he stop this nuclear 
madman or is civilization doomed.?”’ 

The answer is obvious. If he didn’t 
alter his premonitions, the movie 
wouldn’t continue. But it does. Our expec- 
tations are fulfilled, if not totally 
satisified. 

The cast is competent. Walken is very 
convincing as the solemn fortune telller, 
complete with the ghostly complexion 
and the ever present dark circles surroun- 
ding the eyes. 

Tom Skerritt as the town sheriff and. 
Colleen Dewhurst as the mother of a 
murderer both deliver quality perfor- 
mances. Director David Cronenberg sets 
a fairly tense pace, enhanced by clever 
editing. 

So if gore has become a bore, ‘‘The 
Dead Zone” might be a nice change of 
pace. 


Bestsellers 


6) Truly Tasteless Jokes, Book 1, by 
Blanche Knott. (Ballantine, $2.25.) 
Beyond off-colored jokes. 

7) Friday, by Robert A. Heinlein. (Del- 
Rey/Ballantine, $3.95.) Latest science 
fiction by the master. 

8)What Color Is Your Parachute?, by 
Richard Nelson Bolles. (Ten Speed Press, 
$6.95.) Career and job guide. 

9) Dragon on a Pedestal, by Piers 
Anthony. (Ballantine-Dell Rey, $2.95.) A 
new exciting novel from the Zanth adven- 
ture series. 

10) Color Me Beautiful, by Carole 
Jackson. (Ballantine, $8.95) how-to book 
for women. 


Newbury Street 


composer/multi-keyboardist Marc Rossi, 
drummer Al] Hall, conga player Sa Davis, 
and precision guitarist Jerry Bussiere. 

Visually illustrating the musical 
sounds and depicting the multi- 
dimensional Black experience will be the 
colors and textures of the paintings of 
Dana Chandler and Paul Goodnight. 
Chandler, creator/director of the Afro- 
American Master Artists in Residence 
Program at Northeastern University, is 
also listed in Who’s Who in American Art 
and Who’s Who Among Black 
Americans. He is internationally 
reknowned for his work as is Goodnight 
who is listed in Who’s Who of Interna- 
tional Biographies. Goodnight has recent- 
ly toured a series of insightful paintings 
depicting the people and feelings of Haiti, 


discovered during a recent trip to the - 


island. Many of these will be displayed at 
the concert. 


waisted, curly haired Taylor and the 
dashing Hilton, enchanted the country. 
“‘Are you sure, Lizzie, that Nicky is the 
right one?” asked a friend. 
“Oh, yes, I’m very sure,” 
answered. 
Hilton preferred the casino to his 
young wife. Despite her mother’s violent 


Taylor 


. objection, Taylor filed for divorce. 


At 19, she could give him all the 
children he never had. And she made sure 
he knew that. Taylor was determined to 
marry Michael Wilding, a rather passive 
man, an English actor. The marriage 
swiftly deteriorated. Divorce was 


inevitable. 

“At 24, I feel old. There is no sunshine 
in my life, only rain,” Taylor sighed. 

Enter Michael Todd. They met at a 
party. Todd, accompanied by his fiancee, 
decided then that he would marry 
Elizabeth Taylor. 

“We met for lunch a week later. He told 
me how much he thought about me and 
how much he loved me and that he 
planned on marrying me. We had never 
even touched hands,’’ Taylor said. 

Their marriage ended in tragedy, for 
Todd was killed in an airplane crash. 

“T can’t live without him,” she scream- 


ed upon hearing of his death. 

A friend was there to console her dur- 
ing this time — Eddie Fisher. Fisher 
broke the nation’s heart when he aban- 
doned pig-tailed Debby Reynolds for 
Taylor. Fisher himself was abandoned 
when Taylor fell in love with British actor 
Richard Burton. 

Burton and Taylor had a passionate, 
turbulent relationship. They married 
twice, their second marriage lasting a 
mere three weeks. 

Then came Senator John Warren and ... 

Kelly guides the reader to see beyond 
the glitter. Despite the diamonds, minks, 
and applause, there is something missing. 

“All I ever wanted,’’ Taylor once said, 
“was to have a happy marriage.” Endur- 
ing marriage eluded this woman. Is she 


the victim of Hollywood’s grand illusion, 


of romance? Or is she a narcissitic lover 
who is never quite satisified? The reader 
is left to decide. 

An angel ... a devil ...perhaps Kelly is 
trying to show us that Taylor, like 
ourselves, is a combination of many 
things. 

Kelly wrote, “She always won simply 
because she refused to lose. Elizabeth 
Taylor is indeed the last of her kind.” 


‘Osterman Weekend’ is classy spy flick 


by Mike Poaletta 

“The Osterman Weekend” is a better 
than average spy thriller based on Robert 
Ludlum’s best selling novel. It stars 
Dutch actor Rutger Haver as John Tan- 
ner, an American TV talk-show host. 

Tanner is approached by a CIA agent 
(played- by John Hurt) and is told his 
three best friends are Soviet agents in a 
spy network called Omega. They want 
Tanner to persuade one of his friends to 
betray the Soviets and defect to our side. 
This is all to be done on a reunion 
weekend hosted by Tanner. 


What follows is a suspense-filled story 
with an intriguing plot and good action. 
The movie also takes some surprising and 
totally unexpected twists. 

The film has its flaws in that the plot 
has a tendency to become too complicated 
and the ending is a bit confusing. 

Director Sam Peckinpah gets good per- 
formances out of Haver, Hurt and Burt 
Lancaster as the head of the CIA. 

The film is recommended to anyone 
who enjoys an intelligent spy thriller and 
not just hours of violence. 
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P.O. Box 488 
North Andover, Ma. 01845 


Professional Modeling Assoc., Inc. 
Modeling Service 
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Screening and Consultations 


1% or 3 hour sessions offered once or twice weekly. 
Fiexible to fit your schedule. 

To mold you into a successful model, we give 
recommendations, advice, helpful hints, required 
methods and basic showing techniques. 

We also have available career counseling, placement 
assistance and portfolio prenvaration. 
Novices and professionals welcome 
for financial success at reasonable rates. 

Call after 4 p.m. 

Ask for Debbie. 
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Counseling 


Private , state colleges offer ‘infinite variety 


BABSON COLLEGE, Wellesley, MA -- Ac- 
counting, Accounting/Information Systems, 
American Studies, Communication, 
‘ Economics, Entrepreneurial Studies, Finance, 
Investments, Management and Organizational 
Behavior, Marketing, Quantitative Methods, 
Society and Technology. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Waltham, MA - Ac- 
counting, Bus. Communication, Computer In- 
formation Systems, Economics, Economics- 
Finance, Finance, General Business, Manage- 
ment, Marketing, Public Administration, 
Quantitative Analysis. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill, MA - 
College of Arts and Sciences: Art History, 
Biology, Chemistry, Classical Civilization, 
Computer Science, Economics, English, 
Geology, Geophysics, Germanic Studies, Greek 
Studies, History, Latin Studies, Linguistics, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Romance Languages and 
Literature, Russian, Slavic Studies, Sociology, 
Speech Communication, Studio Art, Theater, 
Theology. School of Education: Early 
Childhood Education, Early Childhood/Special 
Education, Elementary Education, Special 
Education, Secondary Education, Human 
Development, Middle School Education, 
Severe Special Education, Special Alternative 
Environments. School of Management: Ac- 
counting, Computer Science, Economics, 
Finance, General Management, Marketing, 
Organizational Studies--Human Resource 
Management, Quantitative Analysis. School of 
Nursing: Nursing. A pre-medical program is 
available to students in the College of Arts and 
Sciences; pre-law may be pursued through any 
undergraduate division, :although most 
students enter law school from disciplines in 
Arts and Sciences or the School of Manage- 
ment. In addition to these programs, there are 
various inter-disciplinary or specialized pro- 
grams and concentrations offered by the in- 
dividual colleges. Please consult the Admis- 
sions Information Bulletin or the Boston Col- 
lege Undergraduate Catalog for further 
information. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, MA -- Col- 
lege of Basic Studies: Not open to transfers. 
College of Liberal Arts: Anthropology, Applied 
Science, Archaeology, Art History, 
Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Classical 
Civilization, Computer Science, Economics, 
English, French Language and Literature, 
Geography, Geology, German Language and 
Literature, German Studies, Greek Language 
and Literature - Ancient, Hispanic Language 
and Literature, Marine Science, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages and Literatures, Music 
(Appreciation, History, Theory), Philosophy, 
Physics, Planetary and Space Sciences, 
Political Science, Prelaw Studies, Premedical 
Studies (regular four-year), Psychology, 
Religion, Russian Language and Literature, 
Six-year Program in Liberal Arts and Den- 
tistry (Not open to transfers), Six-year Pro- 
gram in Liberal Arts and Law (Not open to 
transfers), Six-year Program in Liberal Arts 
and Medicine (Not open to transfers), 
Sociology, Soviet and East European Studies, 
Urban Studies, Undeclared or Other. College 
of Engineering: General Engineering, 
Aerospace, Biomedical, Manufacturing, 
Systems, Mechanical, Computer, Electrical, 
Undeclared. Sargent College of Allied Health 
Professions: Physical Therapy, Occupational 
Therapy, Communication Disorders, 
Rehabilitation Services, Health Sciences (in- 
cludes Applied Physiology, Cardiopulmonary 
Technology, and Health Sciences). School of 
Education: Bilingual Education, Business and 
Career Education, Childhood Education, Ear- 
ly Childhood Education, English Education, 
Hearing-Impaired Education, Humanistic 
Education and Human Services, Human Move- 
ment (includes Physical Education), Leisure 
and Recreation, Mathematics Education, 
Science Education, Second Language Educa- 
tion, Social Education, Special Education. 
School for the Arts: Audition or portfolio re- 
quired; specific information ser t. upon receipt 
of application). School of Theatre Arts: Perfor- 
mance, Production, Set Design, Costume 
Design, Technical Design. School of Visual 
Arts: Painting, Sculpture, Graphic Design, Art 
Education, Undeclared. School of Music: All 
music students are required to indicate their 
instrument; Performance, Theory and Com- 
position, History and Literature of Music, 
Music Education. Program in Artisanry: Port- 
folio required; Ceramics, Metals, Fiber, Wood, 
available in Associate in Applied Arts, 
Bachelor of Applied Arts, Certificate of 
Mastery. School of Management. School of 
Nursing. School of Public Communication: 
Broadcasting and Film, Public Relations, Jour- 
nalism, Photojournalism (portfolio required), 
Communications, Broadcast Journalism. 
Metropolitan College: Hotel and Food 
Administration. 

BRADFORD COLLEGE, Haverhill, MA - 
Creative Arts, Liberal Studies, Administration 
and Management, Human Studies. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham, MA - 
Brandeis University offers the bachelor of arts 
degree in 31 fields of concentration: African 


On Tuesday, Nov. 22 from 10 a.m. until 
1 p.m., 42 state and private local and 
Boston-area colleges will recruit Northern 
Essex students in the college cafeteria. 
The colleges include: . 

PRIVATE LOCAL AND BOSTON 

AREA 
COLLEGES 

Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Curry Col- 
lege, Emerson College, Emmanual Col- 
lege, Gordon College, Harvard-Radcliffe, 


macy, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Merrimack College, Montserrat School of 
Visual Art, New England College, New 
Hampshire College, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Notre Dame College, Regis College, 
Rivier College, Simmons College, St. 
Anselm’s College, Stonehill College, Suf- 


and Afro-studies, American studies, An- 
thropology, Biochemistry, Biology, Chemistry, 
Classical and Oriental studies, Comparative 
Literature, Computer Science, Economics, 
English and American Literature, English and 
Classics, Fine Arts, French, General Science, 
German, History, History of Western 
Thought, Latin American studies, Linguistics, 
Mathematics, Music, Near Eastern and Judaic 
studies, Philosophy and History of Ideas, 
Physics, Politics, Psychology, Russian, 
Sociology, Spanish and Theater Arts. Students 
also have the option of designing their own in- 
dependent fields of concentration or of pursu- 
ing a double concentration. In addition, 
undergraduates may elect to follow pre- 
professional programs in architecture, business 
and management, dentistry, law, and medicine 
or to take advantage of programs in education 
or in several interdisciplinary fields (en- 
vironmental studies, legal studies, medieval 
studies, Soviet studies, urban studies, and 
women’s studies). 

CURRY COLLEGE, Milton, MA - Com- 
munications Arts & Sciences, English, Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Philosophy, Fine Arts, 
Management, Nursing, Psychology, Sociology, 
Politics & History, Teacher Education 
(Elementary), Moderate Special Needs, Pre- 
School. 

EASTERN NAZARENE COLLEGE, Quincy, 
MA -- Biology, Business Administration (Ac- 
counting & Management), Chemistry, Chris- 
tian Education, Church Ministries, Church 
Music, Communication Arts, Computer 
Science, Early Childhood Education, Elemen- 


’ tary Education, English, General Science, 


History, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Music Education, Music Performance, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Pre-Dental, Pre-Engineering, Pre- 
Law, Pre-Medical, Pre-Nursing, Pre- 
Veterinary, Psychology, Religion, Secondary 
Education, Social Studies, Social Work, 
Sociology, Spanish. 


EMERSON COLLEGE, Boston, MA - Divi- © 


sion of Communication Disorders: Communica- 


tion Disorders (Speech, Language, Hearing ~ 


Pathology). Division of Communication 
Studies: Advertising and Public’ Relations, 
Business and Organizational Communication, 
Communication/Politics and Law, Communica- 
tion Studies, Interpersonal Communication 
Studies, Oral Interpretation, Rhetoric and 
Public Address, Secondary Speech Com- 
munication Education, Speech Communica- 
tion. Division of Creative Writing and 
Literature: Creative Writing. Division of Mass 
Communication: Film, Print and Broadcast 
Journalism, Radio, Television. Division of 
Social, Behavioral, and Applied Sciences: Com- 
munication (Politics and Law), Psychology- 
Education. Division of Theatre Arts: Acting, 
Community/Education Theatre, Dance, 
Design/Technical, Directing, General Theatre, 
Musical Theatre, Secondary School Drama, 
Theatre for Children. 

EMMANUAL COLLEGE, Boston, MA - Ac- 
counting, Art History, Studio Art, Art 
Therapy, Biochemistry, Biology, Business 
Management, Chemistry, Dual Degree in 
Engineering, Economics, Education, English 
(with Communications Program), French, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Mathematics, Medical 
Technology, Music, Music Therapy, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology (programs in Gerontology and 
Rehabilitation Counseling as well), Sociology, 
Spanish, Theological Studies, Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing (for R.N.’s). 

GORDON COLLEGE, Wenham, MA - 
Biblical and Theological Studies, Biology, 
Chemistry, Economics, Business, Pre-Med, 
Early Childhood Education, Elementary 
Education, Middle School Education, Secon- 
dary Education, English Language and 
Literature, Foreign Languages and Linguistics, 
History, Computer Science, Music, Philosophy, 


Transfer Day set for Nov. 22 


Lesley College, Mass. College of Phar- © 


folk University, Tufts University, 
Wellesley College, Wentworth Institute 
of Tech., Wheelock College. 
STATE COLLEGES 
Bridgewater State, Fitchburg State, 
Framingham State, North Adams State, 
Salem State, Westfield State, Worcester 
tate, Lowell University, U/Mass 
Amherst, U/Mass Boston, Southeastern 
Mass. University. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene State, Plymouth State, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 


- The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have committed themselves to the 
acceptance of more transfer students 
from Massachusetts community colleges, 
with the investment of financial support 
provided by the colleges’ own resources. 


Physical Education, Physics, Political Studies, 
Psychology, Sociology, Pre-Engineering. 

HARVARD/RICHARD, Cambridge, MA -- 
Afro-American Studies, Anthropology, Ap- 


plied Mathematics, Astronomy & 
Astrophysics, Biochemical Science, Biology, 
Chemistry, Classics, East Asian Languages & 
Civ., East Asian Studies, Economics, 
Engineering & Applied Science, English & 
American Lit., Fine Arts, Folklore & 
Mythology, Geological Sciences, Germanic 
Languages & Lit., Government, History, 
History & Lit., History & Sci., Linguistics, 
Mathematics, Music, Near Eastern Lang. & 
Civ., Philosophy, Physical Science, Physics, 
Psychology & Social Relations, Comparative 
Study of Religion, Romance Language & Lit., 
Slavic Languages & Lit., Social Studies, 
Sociology and Special Concentrations, Applied 
Sciences, Archeology, Biological An- 
thropology, Classics Degree, Classical Ar- 
cheology, Classics Concentration, Greek, Latin 
and Medieval Modern Greek, Degree Concen- | 
trations in French, Hispanic, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, Brazilian, Sand Script & Indian 
Studies, Scandanavian, Computer Science. 
LESLEY COLLEGE, Cambridge, MA - 
Education: Special Education, Early Childhood 
Education, Elementary Education, Middle 
School Education. Human Services: Child and 
Community, Early Intervention. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
ALLIED HEALTH SCIENCE, Boston, MA 
-- Five Year B.S. in Pharmacy, Four Year B.S. 


in Chemistry, Hospital Pharmacy Technician 


Program - One Year Program, Nuclear 
Medicine Technician Program - Two Year Pro- 


gram, B.S. in Nursing for R.N.’s only. 


MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Cambridge, MA -- School of Architecture and 
Planning: Architecture, Planning, Visual 
Design, History, Theory, and Criticism of Art 
and Architecture, Building Technology. School 
of Engineering: Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
Cooperative Courses, Chemical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Computer Science and Engineering, Materials 
Science and Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing, Nuclear Engineering, Ocean Engineering. 
School of Humanities and Social Science: 
American Studies, Anthropology, Cognitive 
Science, Foreign Languages and Literatures, 
History, Humanities and Engineering, 
Humanities and Science, Humanities/Science, 
Technology and Society, Language and Mind, 
Latin-American Studies, Literature, Music, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Russian Studies, 
Women’s Studies, Writing. School of Manage- 
ment: Behavioral Science in Management: 
Dynamics of Management Systems, Manage- 
ment Science, Special Program in Manage- 
ment. School of Science: Biology and Life 
Sciences, Chemistry, Earth and Planetary 
Sciences, Environmental Earth Science, 
Mathematics, Physics. 

MERRIMACK COLLEGE, North Andover, 
MA - Academic Programs: Bachelor of Arts 
in Biology, English, History, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, 
Religious Studies, Sociology. Bachelor of 
Science in Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Com- 
puter Science, Electrical Engineering, Health 
Science, Medical Technology. Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration in Accoun- 
ting, Business Economics, Finance, Manage- 
ment, Marketing. Programs of Special Study: 
Education - Secondary/Elementary, Modern 
Languages, Physics, Pre-Law, Pre-Medical, 
Pre-Dental, Washington, D.C., and local intern- 
ships, Junior Year Abroad, New 
England/Quebec Student Exchange, Cross 
Registration with College Consortium. 
Cooperative Education - a unique five-year 
plan which combines work and studies is 
available to students in the programs of 
Business Administration, Computer Science 
and Engineering. 


~ concentrations. 


_ Spanish, 


MONTSERRAT SCHOOL OF VISUAL ART, 
Beverly, MA - Graphic Design, Illustration, 
Painting, Printmaking. 

NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE, Henniker, NH 
- Biology, Business Administration, Com- 
munications, Computer Science, Economics, 
Education (elementary, secondary), Engineer- 
ing (civil, management), English, Environmen- 
tal Studies, Geology, History, Individually 
Designed Major, International Administration, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Political Science, 
Psychology, Public Administration, Sociology, 
Theatre, Visual Arts. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE, Manchester, 
NH -- Undergraduate College of Business: 
Bachelor of Science Degrees in Accounting, 
Business Communication, Management, 
Marketing, Retailing, Economics/Finance, 
Hotel/Restaurant Management, Management 
Information Systems, Management Advisory 
Services, Business/ 
Education, Office Administration, Techni- 


Distributive Teacher 


rn 


Business. Associate of Applied Science in 


Culinary Arts. Associate in Science Degrees in 
Accounting, Management, Electronic Data 
Processing, Fashion Merchandising, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant--Word Processing 
Specialist, Executive Secretarial, General 
Studies. School of Human Services: Associate 
in Science Degree in Human Services, Bac- 
calaureate Degree in Human Services, Master 
of Human Services. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, Boston, 
MA -- College of Arts and Sciences: Arts and 
Humanities with majors in Art, Drama, 
English, Journalism, Modern Languages, 
Music Literature, Philosophy, Speech Com- 
munication; Social Sciences with majors in 
African-American Studies, Economics, 


History, Human Services, Linguistics, Political 


Science, including a concentration in Public Ad- 
ministration, Psychology, Sociology/An- 
thropology; Science and Mathematics with ma- 


jors in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, 


Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics. Eligi- 
ble students in the Arts and Sciences can plan 
their own course of study as part of an indepen- 
dent major program not available in traditional 
Boston-Bouve College of 
Human Development Professions: Early 
Childhood Education, Elementary Education 
with a minor in Special Education, along with 
emphases in Humanities, Reading/Language, 
Social Sciences, Human Services, Physical 
Education, Physical Therapy, Recreation and 
Leisure Studies, Secondary Education with 
majors in the teaching of Biology, English, 
General Science, Mathematics, Social Studies, 
School and Community Health Education, 
Speech and Hearing. College of Business Ad- 
ministration: Concentrations in Accounting, 
Entrepreneurship and New Venture Manage- 
ment, Finance and Insurance, Human 
Resources Management, International 


tation and Physical Distribution Management. 
College of Computer Science: Emphasis tracks 
in Data Structures and Computer Architecture, 
Discrete/Continuous Mathematical Founda- 
tions, Software Design, Artificial Intelligence, 
Microcomputer and Time-Sharing Computer 
Use, Data Base Management, Programming 
Languages. College of Criminal Justice: Em- 
phasis tracks in Corrections, Law Enforce- 
ment, Legal Studies, Private Security. College 


‘Business, Management, Marketing, Transpor- é 


of Engineering: Chemical Engineering, Civil 


Engineering ‘including an option in En- 
vironmental Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing including options in Computer Engineer- 
ing and Power Systems Engineering, In- 
dustrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Unspecified -- general engineering program. 
Lincoln College: Computer Technology, Elec- 
trical Engineering Technology, Mechanical 
Engineering Technology, Aerospace 
Maintenance Engineering Technology, a 
transfer program for licensed airframe and 
power plant technicians. College of Nursing: 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. College of Phar- 
macy and Allied Health Professions: Bachelor 
of Science programs in Health Record Ad- 
ministration, Medical Laboratory Science, 


Pharmacy, Respiratory Therapy, Toxicology; 


Associate in Science program in Respiratory 


Therapy. 

NOTRE DAME COLLEGE, Manchester, NH 
-- Humanities Division: Commercial Art, Fine 
Art, English, French, Latin, Spanish, Music 
Education, Music Performance, Religious 
Studies. Allied Health and Natural Sciences 
Division: Biology, Cytotechnology, Medical 
Technology. Social Sciences Division: 
Behavioral Science, Business Education, 
Secretarial Sciences, Elementary Education, 
History, Paralegal Studies. Two-Year Pro- 
grams: Music, Secretarial Sciences, Medical 
Secretarial Sciences, Legal Secretarial 
Sciences, Early Childhood Education, Ad- 
ministrative Word Processing/Data Processing 
Specialist, Pre-Pharmacy. 

REGIS COLLEGE, Weston, MA - Art, 
Classical Studies, German, 
Technology, English, French, Music, 
Chemistry, Management, Mathematics, 
Biology, Political Science, 


Medical 


e 


Sociology, Social Work. 


~~ 
ey 
i 

; 
rr 


_ 


i 


_ Psychology, Economics, Sociology, History, 
: Social Work, Individually Designed Majors. 
_ Certificates in Computer Programming, Legal 


Studies, Communications, and Art Therapy. 
RIVIER COLLEGE, Nashua, NH -- Art 


, 


_ Education, Communication Design, Pre-Art 


_ Therapy, Studio Art, Biology, Biology Educa- 
_ tion, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Dental, Accounting, Accounting/Computer 
Science, Business Education, General 
Business, Management, Management/Com- 


_ puter Science, Marketing, Office Administra- 


tion, Chemistry, Chemistry Education, Com- 
puter Science, Early Childhood Education, 
Elementary Education, General Special Educa- 


’ tion, Learning Disabilities, Secondary Educa- 


tion, English/Business, English/Communica- 
tions, English Education, Language and 


Literature, Dietetics, Fashion Merchandising, 


General Home Ec./Clothing, General Home 
Ec/Foods & Nutrition, Liberal Studies, 
Math/Computer Science, Math/Computer 
Science Education, French, Spanish, 


_French/Spanish, Spanish/French, Modern 


Language Education, Applied Music-- 


_ Performance and/or Private Teaching, Music 


Education, Music/Business, Paralegal Studies, 
Political Science, Psychology, General 


SIMMONS COLLEGE, Boston, MA - Ac- 
counting, Advertising/Public Relations, Afro- 
_ American Studies, American Studies, Applied 
Computer Science, Art, Arts Administration, 
Biology, Chemistry, Communications, 
_ Economics, Education, Engineering, English, 
Finance, Foreign Languages and Literatures, 
Government, History, Human Services, Inter- 
national Management, International Relations, 
Management, Mathematics, Medical 
Technology, Music, Nursing, Nutrition, Phar- 


- macy, Philosophy, Physical Therapy, Physics, 


‘Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, Psychology, Retailing, 
Self-Planned Program, Sociology, Women’s 
Studies. ; 
ST. ANSELM’S, Manchester, NH - Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Classics, Computer 
Science, Criminal Justice, Economics, English, 
French, History, Liberal Studies, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Nursing, Philosophy, Politics, 
Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Theology, Pre- 
Medicine, Pre-Dental, Pre-Legal, Pre- 
Theological, Pre-Engineering, Education-- 
Secondary. Programs of Special Study: Soviet 
Studies Program, Washington, D.C. Intern- 
ships, England Internships in Criminal Justice, 
Study Trips to Various Foreign Countries, In- 
tegrated Humanities Program, Liberal Studies 
Program. 
STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton, MA 
~ American Studies, College Studies, Criminal 
Justice, Economics, Education (Elementary 
and Early Childhood Teacher Certification), 
English Studies, History, International 
Studies, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Pre-Engineering, 
Psychology, Public Administration, Religious 
Studies, Sociology, Accounting, Financial 
Management, Human Resource Management, 
Marketing Management, Biology (Includes 
Cytotechnology, Med-Tech, Pre-Dent, Pre-Med 
concentrations), Chemistry, Health Care Ad- 
ministration, Math/Computer Science, Medical 
Technology. 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, Boston, MA - 
Marketing, Biology, Chemistry, Co-op Educa- 
tion, Elementary Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Economics, Management, LA~Science, 
Communications-Speech and English, Govern- 
ment, History, Humanities, Journalism, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, 
Physics, Psychology, Sociology, General 
Studies and Dramatic Arts, Finance, Accoun- 
- ting, General Management, Computer Infor- 
mation Systems, Computer Science, Computer 
Engineering Technology. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford, MA - 
American Studies, Anthropology, Ar- 
chaeology, Astronomy, Biology--Psychology, 
Biology, Chemical Physics, Chemistry, Child 
Study, Classics, Computer Science, Drama, 
Economics, Education, Engineering 
Psychology, English, Fine Arts, French, 
Geology, German, Greek, Greek and Roman 
Studies, History, International Relations, 
Latin, Mathematics, Mental Health, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Applied Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Religion, Russian, Social 
Psychology, Sociology, Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Area Studies, Spanish. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, MA -- 


_ Anthropology, Art History, Astronomy, 


Biological Sciences, Black Studies, Chemistry, 
Computer Science, Economics, English, 
French, Geology, German, Greek, History, 
Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Russian, Sociology, 
Spanish, Studio Art, American Studies, Ar- 
chitecture, Chinese Studies, Classical Civiliza- 
tion, Classical and Near Eastern Archaeology, 
French Studies, Italian Culture, 
Medieval/Renaissance Studies, Molecular 
Biology, Psychobiology, Women’s Studies, 
East Asian Studies, Language Studies, 
Theatre Studies, Urban Studies, Chemical 
Engineering, International Relations, Latin 


American Studies, Law and Society, 
Linguistics, Urban Planning. 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Boston, MA ~ Architectural 
Engineering, Aeronautical Technology, 
Avionics Technology, Aircraft Maintenance 
Technology, Building Construction 
Technology, Civil Engineering Technology, 
Computer Engineering Technology, Computer 
Science, Electronic Engineering Technology, 
Manufacture Engineering Technology, 
Mechanical Engineering, Interior Design, 
Mechanical Power, Mechanical Design, Quali- 
ty Assurance, Welding Engineering 
Technology. 

WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Boston, MA - 
Teaching Children, Children in Health Care 
Setting, Social Services for Children and 
Families. 

U/MASS AMHERST, Amherst, MA - College 
of Arts and Sciences: Afro-American Studies, 
Anthropology, Art, Art History, Astronomy, 
Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Chinese, 
Classics, Comparative Literature, Communica- 
tion Studies, Computer & Information Science, 
Dance, Economics, English, French, 
Geography, Geology, German, History, Jour- 
nalistic Studies/English, Judaic Studies, Legal 
Studies, Linguistics, | Mathematics, 
Microbiology/Medical Technology, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Por- 
tuguese, Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental, Psychology, 
Russian, Social Thought & Political Economy, 
Sociology, Spanish, Theater, Women’s Studies, 
Zoology. School of Business Administration: 
Accounting, Management, General Business & 
Finance, Marketing. School of Education: 
Education, University Without Walls, Human 
Development. School of Engineering: Chemical 
Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical & 
Computer Engineering, Industrial Engineering 
& Operations Research, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. College of Food and Natural Resources: 
Animal Sciences, Entomology, Environmental 
Design, Environmental Sciences, Fishers, 
Biology, Food Engineering, Food & Resource, 
Economics, Food Science, Forestry, Home 
Economics, Hotel, Restaurant & Travel Ad- 
ministration, Human Nutrition, Leisure 
Studies & Resources, Natural Resources, Plant 
Pathology, Plant & Soil Sciences, Pre- 
Veterinary, Wildlife Biology, Wood 


* Technology. School of Health Sciences: Com- 


munication Disorders, Nursing, Public Health. 
School of Physical Education: Physical Educa- 
tion, Sport Studies. Stockbridge School of 
Agriculture: (Associate’s degree). 
BRIDGEWATER STATE COLLEGE, 
Bridgewater, MA - Anthropology: Cultural 
Anthropology, Public Archeology; Art; Avia- 
tion Science: Flight Training, Aviation 
Management; Biology; Chemistry; Professional 
Chemistry; Chemistry-Geology; Communica- 
tion Arts & Sciences: Speech Communication, 
Theatre Arts, Communication Disorders; Com- 
puter Science; Early Childhood Education: Pre- 
School, Kindergarten-Primary; Earth Sciences; 
Elementary Education; English; French; 
Geography; History; Management Science: 
General Management, Energy & Environmen- 
tal Resources, Finance & Accounting, 
Marketing, Transportation, Information 
Systems Management; Mathematics; 
Philosophy; Physical Education: Athletic 
Training, Coaching, Exercise Science/Health 
Fitness, Health, Motor Development Therapy, 
Physical Education for Adolescents & Adults, 
Physical Education for Pre-Adolescent 
Children, Recreation; Physics; Political Science: 
Public Administration, International Affairs; 
Psychology: Industrial-Personnel Psychology, 
Medical Psychology; Social Work; Sociology: 
Criminology; Spanish; Special Education. 
FITCHBURG STATE COLLEGE, Fitchburg, 
MA - Biology, Business Administration, 
Chemistry, Communications/Media, Computer 
Science, Early Childhood Education, Elemen- 
tary Education, English, Geography, History, 
Human Services, Industrial Arts, Industrial 
Science, Mathematics, Medical Technology, 
Nursing, Psychology, Sociology, Special 
Education. 

FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE, Fram- 
ingham, MA - Art History, Economics, 
English, French, Geography, History, 
Philosophy, Politics, Psychology, Sociology, 
Spanish, Studio Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Clothing and Textiles, Computer Science, Con- 
sumer and Family Studies, Early Childhood 
Education, Earth Science, Elementary Educa- 
tion, Food and Nutrition, Food Science, 
Mathematics, Media/Communications, Medical 
Technology. The college also sponsors a two- 
«year transfer program in pre-engineering. 
LOWELL UNIVERSITY, Lowell, MA -- Col- 
lege of Health Professions: Health Ed, Med 
Tech, Nursing, Physical Therapy, Undeclared 
Health. College of Liberal Arts: American 
Studies, Art, Adm. of Law & Justice, English, 
French, History, Modern Language, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, Spanish, Undeclared Liberal Art. 
College of Engineering: Chemical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, In- 
dustrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Nuclear Engineering, Plastics Engineering. 
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College of Pure & Applied Science: Biology 
Science, Chemistry, Computer Science, En- 
vironmental Science, Environmental Science - 
Geology Option, Math, Meteorology, Physics, 
Rad Health Phys., Undeclared Science. College 
of Management Science: Accounting, 
Economics, Management, Industrial Manage- 
ment, Undeclared Business. College of Music: 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Arts, Sound 


Record. 

NORTH ADAMS S''A'l'K COLLEGE, North 
Adams, MA - Biology: General Biology, 
Ecology, Molecular Biology; Business Ad- 
ministration: Accounting, Finance/Economics, 
Management, Marketing; Chemistry; Com- 
puter Science; Education: Early Childhood, 
Elementary, Middle; English: Broadcast 
Media, Journalism, Literature, Public Rela- 
tions, Theatre Studies, Writing; 
History/Political Science; Interdisciplinary 
Studies; Mathematics; Medical Technology; 
Philosophy; Physics; Psychology; Sociology: 
Anthropology, General Sociology, Social 
Work/Social Service. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE, Salem, MA -- 
Art: Graphic Design, Printmaking, Drawing- 
Painting, Three-Dimensional Studio, 
Photography-Film; Biology: Marine Biology, 
Medical Technology, Nuclear Medicine 
Technology; Business Administration: Accoun- 
ting, Economics, Finance, Management, 
Marketing, Management Information 
Systems; Business Education: Business 
Teacher Education, Accounting/Business 
Management, Secretarial Sciences; Car- 
tography; Chemistry; Computer Science; 
Criminal Justice; Early Childhood Education; 
Economics; Elementary Education: Music 
Education; English: Dramatic Literature, 
English Education, Language and Linguistics, 
Literature, Mass Media, Written Communica- 
tions; General Studies; Geography: Environ- 
ment and Man, Urban Economic, Travel and 
Tourism; Geological Sciences: Geology; 
History: United States History, European 
History, Emerging World, Professional 
History; Mathematics: Pure Mathematics, Ap- 
plied Mathematics/Computer Science; Office 
Administration: Accounting, Secretarial 
Sciences; Nursing: Fall only (R.N.’s, evening 
only); Political Science: Business and 
Economics, Computer Science, Criminal 
Justice, Economics and Research, Foreign 
Studies, Marine Studies; Pre-Engineering; 
Psychology; Social Service: Language, Non- 
Language; Sociology: Computer Science, 
Criminal Justice, Gerontology, Human 
Behavior in Organizations, Research; Sport, 
Fitness & Leisure Studies: Athletic Training, 
Coaching & Athletic Administration, Fitness, 
Health, Leisure Studies, Physical Education; 
Theatre Arts; Undeclared; Pre-Dentistry; Pre- 
Engineering; Pre-Medicine; Pre-Veterinary. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY, North Dartmouth, MA -- Ac- 
counting, Art Education, Art Foundation Pro- 
gram Unspecified (freshmen only), Art History, 
Biology, Business Administration Unspecified 
(freshmen only), Chemistry, Civil Engineering, 
Computer Engineering, Computer Science, 
Construction Engineering, Design, Economics, 
Electrical Engineering, Electrical Engineering 
Technology, Engineering Technology 
Unspecified (freshmen only), Engineering 
Unspecified (freshmen only), English, Finance, 
Fine Arts, French, German, History, Human 
Resources Management, Humanities/Social 
Sciences, Liberal Arts Unspecified (freshmen 
only), Management, Marketing, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Technology, Medical Technology, Music, 
Nursing, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Portuguese, Psychology, Sociology, 
Spanish, Textile Chemistry, Textile Design, 
Textile Technology. 


_ WESTFIELD STATE COLLEGE, Westfield, 


MA - Art, Biology, Business Management, 
Computer Science, Criminal Justice, Early 
Childhood Education, Economics, Elementary 
Education 1-6, English, Environmental Urban 
& Regional Analysis, General Science, General 
Studies, History, Mathematics, Media 
Systems & Management, French, Spanish, 
Music, Physical Education, Political Science, 
Psychology, Social Science, Special Education, 
Undeclared. 

WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE, 
Worcester, MA - Biology: Pre-medicine, Pre- 
veterinary Medicine, Pre-dentistry, Biological 
Technology, Environmental Technology, 
Nuclear Medicine Technology; Chemistry: Pre- 
medical, Pre-dental, Nuclear Medicine 
Technology; Communication Disorders; Com- 
puter Science; Early Childhood Education; 
Economics; Elementary Education: Com- 
munication Disorders, Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, Elementary Education, Health Educa- 
tion, Media/School Library Science, Manage- 
ment, Physical Education, Reading, Special 
Needs, Urban Education; English: Writing 
Communications; French; Geography: Urban 
Planning, Regional Geography, Environmen- 
tal Studies; Health Studies; History: Pre-law, 
American Studies, Criminal Justice; Manage- 
ment; Accounting, Brsiness Administration, 
Health Administration, Government or Public 


major choices to NECC transfer students 


Administration; Mathematics: Computer 
Science, Liberal Arts, Actuarial Science, Pro- 
fessional Preparation for Engineering Fields 
and Architecture, Mathematics for Business 
Finance; Media: Educational Media Specialist, 
Communication Technology, Theatre Arts 
Specialists; Natural Science: Physical Science, 
Energy Studies, Life Science, Earth and Space 
Science, Environmental Science, Technologist 
Training; Nursing: Upper Division - For R.N.’s 
only; Physics: Nuclear Medicine Technology; 
Psychology: Educational & School Psychology, 
Social Service, Clinical & Counseling 
Psychology, Management & Industrial 
Psychology, Criminal Justice; Sociology: 
Criminal Justice; Spanish: Language for 
Business & Commerce, English as a Second 
Language (in planning stage); Urban Studies: 
Government and Public Services, Health & 
Human Services, Community Planning, 
Criminal Justice. 


KEENE STATE COLLEGE, Keene, NH -- 
Bachelor of Arts: American Studies, Art, 
Biology, English/Teacher Certification Option, 
English/American Studies, Geography/Teacher 
Certification Option, History, 
History/American Studies, Individualized Ma- 
jor, Journalism/Graphic Design Option, Jour- 
nalism/Public Affairs Option, 
Mathematics/Teacher Certification Option, 
Modern Languages: French/Teacher Certifica- 


tion Option, Modern Languages: 
Spanish/Teacher Certification Option, Music, 
Political Science, Psychology, 


Sociology/Teacher Certification Option, 
Theatre Arts/Speech/Film - Film Studies Op- 
tion, Theatre Arts/Speech/Film - Theatre 
Studies Option. Bachelor of Music: Music 
Education, Performance. Bachelor of Science 
in Education: Elementary Education, Special 
Education/Elementary, Special Educa- 
tion/Secondary, Secondary Education/History, 
Secondary Education/Industrial Art, Elemen- 
tary Physical Education - Athletic Training 
Option, Coaching Option, Health Education 
Option or LIVE Option, Secondary Physical 
Education - Athletic Training Option, 
Coaching Option, Health Education Option or 
LIVE Option, Social Science, Vocational 
Teacher Education.Bachelor of Science: 
Biology, Chemistry-Biology, Chemistry- 
Geology, Chemistry-Physics, Computer 
Mathematics, Earth Science, Environmental 
Studies - Environmental Policy Option or En- 
vironmental Studies Option, Home Economics 
- Dietetics Option, Early Childhood Develop- 
ment Option, or Teacher Certification Option, 
Individualized Option, Industrial Chemistry, 
Management, Mathematics-Physics, Safety 
Studies - Industrial Safety Option, Occupa- 
tional Safety Option or Public Safety Option. 
Bachelor of Science in Industrial Technology: 
Drafting and Design Option, General 
Technology Option, Industrial Electronics Op- 
tion, Manufacturing Technology Option. 
Associate in Arts - General Studies: Early 
Childhood Development, Safety Studies. 
Associate in Science: Computer Studies, Draf- 
ting and Design, Industrial Electronics, 
Manufacturing Technology. 


PLYMOUTH STATE COLLEGE, Plymouth, 
NH - Art: Art, Art Education, Fine Arts; 
Business: Applied Business Management, Ac- 
counting, Management, Marketing, Real 
Estate, Applied Secretarial Science, Applied 
Economics, Management, Marketing, Business 
Education - Comprehensive, Computer Science, 
Nonspecialized, Secretarial, Office Administra- 
tion; Education: Elementary Education, 
Elementary Education - Early Childhood, 
Guidance and Counseling, Middle School, 
Reading, Special Education; English: English, 
English/Literature, English/Writing, English 
Education; Foreign Language: Bil- 
ingual/Foreign Language Studies, French, 
Spanish, Bilingual/Multicultural Education, 
French Education, Spanish Education; Health 
and Physical Education: Outdoor Recreation 
Leadership, Physical Education, Concentra- 
tions in Adapted Physical Education, Athletic 
Training, Coaching, Exercise Science, Health; 
Interdisciplinary Studies: Concentrations in 
Theatre, Medieval Studies, Health Education; 
Mathematics: Mathematics, Mathematics 
Education, Actuarial Mathematics, Applied 
Mathematics, Technical Management; Music 
and Theatre: Music, Music Education; Natural 
Science: Biological Laboratory Science, 
Biology, Chemistry, Atmospheric Science, 
Biological Science Education, Environmental 
Biology, Physical Science Education; 
Philosophy; Psychology: Human Development- 
Children, Psychology, Psychology - Mental 
Health; Social Science: Public Service, An- 
thropology/Sociology, History, Political 
Science, Geography - Concentrations in Car- 
tography, Cultural, Physical, Recreation and 
Tourism, Local and Regional Planning, Public 
Management, Social Science Education; 
Undeclared: General Studies, Undeclared, Ap- 
plied Computer Science. 
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Coyne plans coll 


by Ruth DesRoches 

Because of her fascination for 
psychology, human relations and just 
plain love of people, Betty Coyne enjoys 
her position as Director of Counseling and 
Transfer Coordinator at Northern Essex. 

As she coordinates services which in- 
clude academic, career and personal 
counseling, Coyne is particularly busy 
now with preparing for Transfer College 
Day to be held in the college cafeteria 
Nov. 22 from 10 a.m. until 1 p.m. Forty- 
two state and private local and Boston 
area colleges will send representatives to 
meet with Northern Essex students to 
discuss transfer. 

Coyne says an important area of 
counseling is informing students about 
transfer possibilities. Many students 
have no idea what to do with their lives. 
They must clarify their goals and make 
decisions. Those coming to Northern 
Essex are ready to make their decisions, 
she adds. 

She is proud of the personal advising 
being offered by Behavioral Science facul- 
ty volunteers and graduate interns. She 
says the interns have a genuine commit- 
ment to students as individuals. “We 
have not yet begun to tap the resources 
from a dedicated faculty,’ Coyne 
explains. 


Transfer compact accepted 


On Monday, May 13, 1974, the 
presidents of the five sectors of public 
higher education signed the following 
policy, which became effective in the fall 
of 1974. This policy concerns all students 
who are transferring from a two-year 
community college to a four-year state 
college or state university. 

An associate degree will be transferred 
as a unit (providing you meet the re- 
quirements for admission) and applied 
towards a baccalaureate degree as the 
equivalent of 60 hours of undergraduate 
college-level study if the following courses 
are included: 

1) 6 credit 
English/Communications. 

2) 9 credit hours of Behavioral/Social 
Sciences. 

3) 9 credit hours of Humanities/Fine 
Arts. 

4) 9 credit hours of Mathematics and/or 
Sciences. 

5) The remaining credits to be on the 
college level. 

Normally, if a grade of ‘‘D” was earned 
in a course, these credits were not 
transferrable; however, under this policy 
“D” credit will be accepted toward the 
baccalaureate: degree. The receiving 
institution is required to apply ‘‘D”’ credit 


Faculty volunteers 


personal counseling 

These Behavioral Science faculty 
members are available for personal 
counseling: Jim Bradley, Wed., noon-1 
p.m., Bill O’Rourke, Mon., 1-2 p.m., 
Duane Windemiller, Mon., 12-1 p.m., and 
John Whittle, Tues., 10-11 a.m. The 
schedules are flexible. Call the Counsel- 
ing Office, Ext. 178, 179 for an 
appointment. 

For information about free self 
improvement group opportunities and 
services offered by the Northern Essex 


hours of 


Behavioral Science Department faculty, Veterans’ concerns on 
check at the Counseling Office, College Campus. 
Center. Teachers are available to share 
their expertise on problems ranging from 
parenting to legal issues. 
NEW 
Restaurant/Lounge 


ae 


% APPEARING x 
FRI: ----"“HOT APPLE PIE” 
SAT: - - LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
850 Amesbury Rd., Haverhill, 
Next to N-E‘C:C- 


No COVENT 


% THURSDAY * 
“LADIES NITE” 
Drinks 


Counseling — 


Coyne, a native of Pittsburgh, has a 
master’s degree in counseling from 
Duquesne as well as a certificate in 
graduate study in counseling from 
Boston University. Before coming to Nor- 


at Mass. schools 
toward a major only if it does so for 


students who originally enrolled in that 


institution as a freshman, 
Furthermore, ail associate degree 
holders accepted for the transfer under 
the Compact will be subject to no special 
requirements beyond. those specified as 
major department and/or graduation re- 
quirements for students who originally 
enrolled in that institution as freshmen. 
Therefore, if students plan to transfer 


to a state college or university, the follow- . 


ing is recommended: 

1) Complete the program and receive 
an associate of art or associate of science 
degree. 

2) Include in the program the “‘Com- 
pact Core’’ listed above. 

Humanities courses include: foreign 
languages, communication, philosophy, 
art, music, literature, and religion. This 


is for the ‘‘Compact Core,’ not to be con- : 


fused with the Liberal Arts requirements 
for humanities. 

Social science courses include: 
anthropology, psychology and sociology, 
history, government, economics and 
geography. 

If students have any questions or are 
treated unfairly in the transfer process 
under this policy, contact the Counseling 
Office, extension 178 or 179. 


Veterans Rap Group 
Day and Evening 
Division 
NECC Veterans welcome 


All 


Peter Flynn, NECC Faculty 
Representative, will be on 
hand every Thursday, from 
Noon to 1 p.m., in room 
F-125, College Center, to 
facilitate a group focusing on 


V2 price 


Mass. 


Drink 


idbtelel Day fae 


She also taught fifth grade i ina team- £38 
teaching program and worked with — e 
WQED in Pittsburgh, an educational __ 
television station, doing research. She ee i * 
helped develop a seventh and eighth 
grade reading program emphasizing 
SQ3R, the study method of survey, ques- 
tions, reading, reciting and reviewing. = 

Coyne has been a Big Sister volunteer 
for 12 years. She says she has a strong — 
belief in volunteering for organizations. — a 
“I would like to see us develop more am 
volunteer options for students. It would — 
give them good experience in vesting — he 
themselves in something worthwhile.” 2 

She has been involved in politics . 
neighborhood issues and fundraising ac 
tivities. When asked what career she 
might have chosen if she had not gone 
into counseling, she only smiles and says, —_— 
“T have always been politically histor ae 
and civic minded.” 5) 

Her interests do not stop: there, for: she aS 2 


ae 


enjoys swimming and biking. Exercise, ~_ 
es] she feels, is very important to clear the 
mind and relieve tension. She enjoys - 
thern Essex 16 years ago, shecounseled being a student, attending cena, : 
delinquent boys in a youth service pro-  ‘eading and group studies. ait 
gram. She says she learned one cannot Coyne says, “I believe this is the best me 
“stereotype the word delinquent to fit the community college in Massachusetts.” 
individual case.’ as 
Manage our lives series 
Dreams/Creative Prob. Solving Nov.16 Room F-20l, Private Dining — 
Mary Jane Gillespie Room, i 
. College Center, Noon-1p.m. | 
Stress Management/Relaxation Nov. 23 Room F-20l, Private he Ve 
Duane Windemiller Room 
College Center, Noon - 1 p. m. %. 
Assertiveness Training Nov. 30 Room F-201, Private Diniugs a od © 
Martha Paisner Room 
= College Center, Noon-1 pm. |. 
Weight Control/Eating Habits Room F-201, Private Dining ae 
Pat Kepschull, Carl Beal, and Room SS 
Andrea Clark College Center, Noon - 1 p.m. — a 
All students, faculty and college personnel are welcome. Individual and/or group “apes 
meetings will be scheduled at your convenience to follow any session if you in-} 
dicate an interest. For further information, contact: Betty Coyne, Counseling Offa: ae 
room 118, College Center, or call extension 178 or 179. ad 
Next career workshop Nov. 9 Ke 


Career Choice Workshop 
Two part workshops, both parts are 
required. 
Wednesdays, Nov. 9 & 16, 10 a.m. - Noon 
Tuesdays, Nov. 15 & 22, 10 a.m. - Noon 
Thursdays, Dec. 1 & 8, 2-4 p.m. 
Wednesdays, Dec. 7 & 14, 2-4 p.m. 


Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 
Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 
Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 
Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 
Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 
Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 
Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 
Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 
Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 


Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 
Lose Weight the Safe and Easy Way 


Affordable easy-to-use complete balanced meal 
insures loss of fat, supplies 100 percent 
of RDA of vitamins and minerals. 
Great for the student on the run. 


Call for free sample and information. 
Nick Carter —(617) 373-2432 


The Secrets of Resume Writing 
Thursday, Nov. 10, Noon - 1 p.m. 


Interviewing Techniques yes 
Thursday, Nov. 17, Noon-1lp.m. | 
All workshops are free. Sign-ups are} 
required. For information and to sign up, 
go to room F-118, or call extension 178. | 
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Sports 
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Frank Sfalanga plays at Tournament whil 


watches. 
-Kathy Hawkes photo. 


Cowboys take pennant 


by Annette Landry 

The intramural flag football league 
came to a close with the Cowboys becom- 
ing the playoff champs. The Dolphins 
were favored to win and compiled a 4-0 
record during the regular season. The 
cowboys finished in second place with a 
record of 2-2. 

The Cowboys beat the Dolphins in the 
final game of the playoffs, 12-6. Although 
player-coach Dan Russell was sidelined 
with arib injury, Cowboys’ Don Christen- 
son and Mickey Walker managed to score 
the two touchdowns for the winners. 
Brian Driscoll scored the lone touchdown 
for the Dolphins. 

T-shirts and ceramic mugs were 
presented to the winners and runners up. 


Coordinator of flag football Jane Welch 
feels that overall the tournament went 
well. ‘‘The teams were very competitive,”’ 
Welch said. 

Another competitive intramural league 
has its season well under way. Street 
hockey has been in progress since Oct. 14. 
The games are played on the tennis courts 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 
noon, There are four teams in the league 
and the standings are as follows: 

Teams 
Flyers—4 wins-1 loss 
Canadians—3 wins-2 losses 
Raiders—2 wins-3 losses 
B.O.M.B.—2 wins-3 losses 

Playoffs were played Friday, Nov. 4 
and the finals held Monday, Nov. 7. 


Opolski wins road race 


by Annette Landry 

The Northern Essex Community 
College Alumni Association held its first 
annual Five Mile Cross Country Road 
Race on Oct. 23. The race started at 
NECC and went around Kenoza Lake, 
finishing back at the campus. Seventy- 
three runners entered the race and 
t-shirts were awarded to all who finished+ 
Refreshments were available to runners 
after the event. 

Trophies and plaques were awarded to 
the top six finishers in the under 40 male 
and female caragories. Top masters over 
40, male and female, were awarded 
plaques. The top male over 50 was also 
presented with a plaque. 

The first alumni of NECC to finish was 
awarded a Raddison champagne weekend 
for two. Several gift certificates to local 
restaurants were also awarded. 

The top six male finishers under 40 


were: NECC student John Opolski, 22:39; 
Phil Caporizzo, 22:58; Dan Verrington, 
23:02; Mike Castrios, 24:39; Bob Horgan, 
24:41; and John Bergeron, 25:02. 

The top under 40 female finishers were 
Haverhill High School student Kim 
Bresnahan, 26:50; Leslie Page, 29:52; 
Carol Dozibrin, 31:10;Kate O’Haviani, 
33:02; Joanne Radcliffe, 35:07; and Mary 
Jane Perry, 37:35. 

In the over 40 masters catagory, male 
finisher was George Nirago, 26:19, and 
Diane Sawyer, 34:17, was the female 
winner. 

George Grasso was the winner in the 
over 50 catagory with a time of 26:31. 

Race officials said after the event they 
were pleased with the results. They plan 
to make this an annual event and they 
would like to see more runners get involv- 
ed in the years to come. 


Vandalized lockers repaired 


by Carol Cook 

The men’s gym lockers have finally 
been repaired. The lockers have been 
slowly damaged over the past 12 years by 
vandals and thieves. The old lockers were 
an easy target for burglars because the 
lock holders, made of white metal, could 
be easily broken. Items stolen varied from 
sneakers and sweat suits to money and 
the school’s athletic equipment. Thefts 


have accelerated over the past three years 
and something had to be done. 

The lockers, which were installed over 
the past summer, have built-in locks 
which cannot be easily broken. If the lock 
is broken off, the locker will remain shut. 

The cost of replacing and repairing the 
lockers was approximately $5000. The 
money came from the Student Activities 
Funds and a state grant. 
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11/6 
11/11-13 
11/18 
11/22 
11/26 
11/28 
11/29 


. 12/1 
12/2 
12/5 

. 12/8 

12/10 

12/16 


11/5 
11/11-13 
11/18 


Neil Beaumont plays Pac-Man at Videogame Lournament. 


Women’s 
Basketball Schedule 


NOVEMBER 
Jamboree at Essex Aggie 
Montreal Trip 

Bristol Comm. College 
Massasoit Comm. College 
Middlesex Comm. College 
Essex Aggie 

Roxbury Comm. College 


-Kathy Hawkes photo. 


DECEMBER 


Rivier College 

Daniel Webster College 
Cape Cod Community College 
North Shore Comm. College 
Emerson College 
Hellenic College 


Men’s 
Basketball Schedule 


NOVEMBER 
Jamboree at Wentworth 
Montreal Trip 
Bristol Comm. College 


Tues. 11/22 Massasoit Comm. College 

Sat. 11/26 Middlesex Comm. College 

Mon 11/28 Essex Aggie 

Tues 11/29 Roxbury Comm. College 
DECEMBER 

Fri. 12/2 Daniel Webster College 

Sat. 12/3 Mass. Bay Comm. College 

Mon 12/5 Cape Cod Community College 

Thurs 12/8 North Shore Comm. College 

Sat. 12/10 Emerson College 

Wed. 12/14 Quincy Jr. College 

Fri. 12/16 Bunker Hill Comm. College 


Wotlk \\ ll 


Wut 


. 


7 


weekdays from 8 to 3 


Rock and Roll from 


The NN of 


Myf iy it D) 


REQUESTS ext. 285 


Ai, 


Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 


Away 
Away 


Away 1 p.m. 
Away TBA 

Home 6 p.m. 
Away 6 p.m. 
Home 4 p.m. 
Away 6 p.m. 
Home 6 p.m. 


Away 7 p.m. 
Away 6 p.m. 
Away 6 p.m. 
Away 6 p.m. 
Home 5 p.m. 


Away 5:30 
p.m. 
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Feedback 


Russell Bassett, Liberal Arts: ‘A mixer 
should be non-alcoholic for the safety of 
the students.” 


David Gerns, Electronic Technology: ‘‘No 
it (alcohol) shouldn’t be served. A signifi- 
cant percentage of the student body is 
underage and there is a history of abuse.” 


Barry Brooks, Criminal Justice: 
would be okay to drink if it was properly 
supervised.”’ 


Question: Should Northern Essex hold a non-alcoholic 


mixer or should alcohol be served ? 


by Dawson Lazcowski and Mike Poaletta 


Faith Benedetti, Liberal Arts: ‘‘Sure. If 
U-Lowell can sponsor an event without 
alcohol, why can’t we?.”’ 


‘83 Celtics lookin 


by Tom Rockwell 

With the pro-basketball season under- 
way, there will be many questions to be 
answered. Will Moses bring the cham- 
pionship back to the City of Brotherly 
Love? Will the Celtics bounce back from 
their dismal exit of last year? Will Ralph 
Sampson be a force in the National 
Basketball Association? By the end of 
next May, these questions will be 
answered. 


Atlantic Division 


Philadelphia 76ers 

When Philadelphia owner Harold Katz 
traded for Moses Malone two summers 
ago, there was one thing on his mind — 
aring. The plan worked. The 76ers were 
the NBA champs last spring and there is 
a chance they may repeat. 

The main characters from last year’s 
success story are back. They are Moses 
Malone, most influential player on the 
court today; Julius Erving, who never 
seems to age after being in pro basketball 
for 11 years; and Andrew Toney, one of 
the best offensive guards in basketball. 
One rookie who seems to come out of the 
Toney mold is Sedale Threatt, who will 
be an asset to the 76ers in years to come. 


Boston Celtics 
Last May, the Milwaukee Bucks 
decimated the Celtics four games to none 
in the quarterfinals. It was the first time 
in the proud history of the franchise the 
Celts would get swept in a playoff series. 
There were major changes over the sum- 


mer to prevent another Boston massacre. 
Head Coach Bill Fitch resigned and assis- 
tant K.C. Jones took over the rein. Nate 
Archibald left the Celtics and took his ex- 
perience to the Bucks. Rick Robey was 
traded to the Phoenix Suns for guard 
Dennis Johnson. Johnson’s arrival will 
give a much-troubled backcourt a jolt. 
Robey, who could have been a center for 
the Patriots, will go to Phoenix to add 
some physical force under the basket. 

The Celtics put their grasps on two 
players who are a key to the team’s suc- 
cess. Kevin McHale was signed to a four- 
year, $4 million contract, while Larry 
Bird has signed a seven-year contract for 
$2 million a year, and will give the Six- 
ers a run for their money. 


New York Knicks 

Last year, it took the New York Knicks 
half a season to display their talents, but 
when they did, they were considered one 
of the toughest teams in basketball. This 
year, they are a more experienced ball 
club. The leading players are Bernard 
King, blossoming to be one of the best 
forwards in basketball, and Marvin 
Webster, a defensive specialist playing 
center. Bill Cartwright platoons at the 
center spot with Webster. The key to the 
Knicks’ success will be good coaching, 
which can be counted on from veteran 
Hubie Brown. 


Washington Bullets 
When you think of the Washington 
Bullets, you think rough play. The two in- 
stigators are Ricky Mahorn and Jeff 


Sit 


Dawsenaccowshi: Liberal Arts: We're 


mature enough to drink alcohol.” 


Monica Durette, 


g to bounce bac 


Ruland, who bully their way through the 
NBA backboards. 


New Jersey Nets 

Darryl Dawkins has always been ex- 
pected to be a dominant force in the NBA, 
but after eight years in the league, he 
hasn’t managed. One of his problems is 
that he has not had the proper coaching. 
Stan Albeck could be the answer. He’s 
come from his coaching job in San 
Antonio to take over the Nets. New 
Jersey does have other talent in’ Otis 
Birdsong, Buck Williams and Albert 
King, but they must mesh with Dawkins 
to be contenders. It will take time for 
Albeck to communicate with his new 
team. 


Central Division 


Detroit Pistons 

The Pistons are one of the most 
talented and young teams in the NBA. 
Two of the leading players are Kelly 
Tripuka and Isiah Thomas. The Pistons 
have been plagued by injuries. If they can 
avoid those, the team should go a long 
way. 


Milwaukee Bucks 

Just because the Bucks beat the Celts 
in the playoffs last year doesn’t mean 
they were happy. They lost to the Sixers 
for the third time in a row in the 
semifinals. There is little doubt the Bucks 
will end in the same spot they did last 
year, but how will they get past the 
Sixers? Z 


Medical Records: 
“Alcohol should be served. We’re all 
mature.’’ 


Gino Mattozzi, Captain of Security: ‘‘No, 
it shouldn’t be served. Some students 
don’t know when to stop. pes to19 
years old is too young.’ 


Linda Keddy, Business Management 
‘Alcohol should be served.” 


Atlanta Hawks 

After last year’s Civil War playoff with 
the Celtics, the Hawks ended the season 
with a 43-39 record. That record wasn’t 
bad, considering the Hawks don’t con- — 
quer the .500 mark too often. 

Atlanta is in a rebuilding process and 
it should work with players like Domini- 
que Wilkins and Dan Roundfield on the 
team. — ry 


Chicago Bulls. iy és 
The problem with the Bulls in an 
years is that they had plenty of talent, 
but lacked the proper coaching. This past 
summer, the Bulls did something about 
that. They got Kevin Loughery from 
Atlanta. He has a big job to do. He has 
to organize a once distorted team into a 
contender. With players like Reggie 
Theus, Orlando Woolridge and Quintin 
Daley, the only obstacle left is time. 


Indiana Pacers 

After winning ver:iy 20 games last 
season, the Pacers are looking for a bet- 
ter season this year. The pick for the 
Pacers was Steve Stipanovich from 
Missouri. He will be counted on to have 
a good rookié season with help from 
veterans Billy Knight and Clark Kellog. . 

Cleveland Cavaliers 

This team is hopeless. They seem to go 
downhill every year and they never im- 
prove. If you would have to find a bright 
spot, it would be World B. Free, the ex- 
citing veteran who spurs the Cavalier of- 
fense (if they have one). 


Analyses of the Midwest and Pacific 


- Divisions of the NBA will appear in the 


next issue of the Observer. 


